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The wonderful fruits, berries 
and many of the vegetables 
that seem so common right 
now would be a great treat 
next winter. Don’t let them 
go to waste but put them up 
now. Modern methods of 
home canning have taken 
away the drudgery of it, and 
with the right sort of kitchen 
things the work becomes a 
pleasure. Your “Farm Serv- 
ice” Hardware Man has many 


’ things that will help you at 


canning time—fine, big alumi- 
num and enamel kettles, 
strainers, food choppers, 
stainless paring knives, fun- 
nels for filling bottles, and 
steamers and boilers for cold 
packing that you should have. 


Have You An Oil 
Stove? 


Use a modern, up-to-date kerosene 
or gasoline stove for canning. 
They are safe, handy, convenient 
and save all of the trouble with 
fuel and kindling, and are so easy 
to handle that you can move them 
out on the porch or anywhere you 
want to do the work. Go to your 
“Farm Service’ Hardware Man 
and get a good oil stove and the 
utensils you will want for preserv- 
ing. You will be sure of getting 
the utmost quality at the lowest 
possible price, as as that 
friendly, neighborly service that 
you appreciate. 


Your “Farm Service’ Hardware Men. 


Yi 


Your ~ Das, 
quit | 
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THE WEST What sort of permanent 
AND SOUTH coalition between southern 
democrats and western republicans is 
needed in order to put across legislation 
that will be fair to the farmer? Carl 
Vrooman, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture under Wilson, makes some sugges- 
tions along this line in an article on 
page 8 


THE NEW This issue is made to order 

SERIAL for hot weather—lots of fic- 
tion and not a great deal of the more 
solid type of reading. The new serial will 
take your mind off the heat. We feel sure 
that the women will be just as much in- 
terested in this new serial as the men and 
younger folks. ‘‘The Road to Carolina,” 
the old serial, finishes up this week in an 
installment starting on page 18. Be sure 
to let us know how you liked it. 


STOPPING FARM We are already start- 

THIEVERY ing@to get reports 
from parts of Iowa where the Wallaces’ 
Farmer rewards have helped in speeding 
up arrests, The article on page 5 outlines 
the Service Bureau’s plan again. Next 
week we shall have a detailed report on 
the first folks to put themselves in line 
for getting the reward, 


HOT WEATHER On page 6 is an edi- 

AND CORN torial discussing the 
relationship between the average temper- 
ature and the time between the planting 
date and the time when the corn begins 
to silk. This is a summary of a study of 
results over several years of lowa weath- 
er. On the basis of this, some predic- 
tions are made as to the probable time 
of silking and of denting this year. 


ICE CREAM Miss Wylie has a timely 
WEATHER article on making good ice 
cream in the Home Department on page 
10. Look over these suggestions before 
you make your next freezerful. 


FAKE FARM ‘The senate version of the 
BILL FAILS house's Tincher bill was 
overwhelmingly defeated last week by the 
combined «fforts of western republicans 
and southern democrats. No farmers 
wanted this bill. It was brought up in 
an effort to make it appear that the east 
was willing to do something for agricul- 
ture. The Washington letter on page 7 
tells abomt it. 


FRESH FROM’ Corn has been shooting 
THE COUNTRY up this last week. The 
crop notes on page 23 give detailed re- 
ports from different parts of the corn belt. 

The building on the 


INDEPENDENCE 

HALL cover page last week 
was Independence Hall at Philadelphia. 
This should have been noted at the time. 
This note is inserted to satisfy the curi- 
Osity of those who are still wondering 
why we ran it in the first issue of July. 


THE NEXT Francis A. Flood, the Ne- 

ISSUE braska farm boy whose ad- 
ventures in Europe and Yellowstone Park 
have been followed with interest by our 
readers, com back next week for the 
start of a short series on his experiences 
in navigating the sandhills of Nebraska. 
He tried a voyage down the Niobrara with 
rather laughable-results. In the same is- 
sue there will be a report on the progress 
of the campaign against farm thievery 
and . second big installment of the new 
serial, 
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EPIDEMIC 


Never: ‘I’m sort of worried about my 
boy’s health.” ™ 

Mind: ‘‘What has he?” 

Never: ‘He has the car!’ 





The new easy way 


To overcome an olc 
nuisance and health menace 


{By a Graduate Nurse} 


How to keep outside toilets safe and odorless 


takes its toll of misery and 

sorrow. The pitiful part is that 
it could always have been prevented, 
stamped out, so easily. It is just in 
certain common sense rules of sanita- 
tion. Every mother owes it to her 
family to know, these rules. 


Outdoor toilets, drains and septic 
tanks, as everyone knows, always con- 
tain disease germs. If neglected, it is 
only a matter of time until some in- 
nocent life may suffer. What are you 
doing to protect your family? 


| Da year deadly typhoid fever 


Here is a new easy way that is wel- 
comed by thousand of farm homes. It 
is so simple and sure. No matter 
what kind of privy or septic tank you 
may have, it will do the work. 


Just empty two cans of good Lewis’ 
Lye down the vault twice a week. 
(See that none is spilled on the seat.) 
Then let the privy air out thoroughly. 
No costly or ill-smelling chemicals are 
needed. Any good grocery store has 


Lewis’ Lye. Order a case today. Use. 


it tomorrow. There's really no excuse 
for smelly, unsanitary conditions any 
longer. A 


Lewis’ Lye is one of the most power- 
ful germicides known. It also pre- 


SOL8 prope ators \ 
“SALT MFG. S 


1A 
PHILADELPHIA 


vents odors. Toilet odors, as you 
know, come from gasses due to fer- 
mentation. The powerful burning 
action of Lewis’ Lye stops fermenta- 
tion. It kills germs. 


It destroys flies and their eggs. Ends 
the menace of these disease-carrying 
pests. 


Health authorities strongly urge 
regular care of outside toilets and septic 
tanks. This simple method will keep 
your family safe. 


Lewis’ Lye is the most convenient 
and cheapest all around disinfectant 
and cleanser for farm and home. It 
will really pay you to buy it by the 
case. 


One 15-cent can of Lewis’ Lye dis- 
solved in two gallons of boiling water 
makes a splendid disinfectant efor 
general use. In hospitals we use it to 
keep floors clean and free from germs. 
It is equal in power to many prepara- 
tions costing 20 times as much. This 
solution is used daily on many poultry 
farms. It keeps the poultry houses 
sanitary and free from lice. It -is 
used in the famous MacLean County 
System of hog sanitation. Leading 
dairies use nothing else to keep sepa- 
rators and utensils clean and sweet. 


EWIS’ 
LYE 


There are more than 50 different 
ways to save money and _ protect 
health with Lewis’ Lye. They are 
described in an interesting FREE 
booklet “THE TRUTH ABOUT A 
LYE.” May I send you a copy? Use 
the handy coupon, or send a postcard 
today. Dept. 9G Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. 9-G 


No obligations; 
nothing to pay 
now, or later. 


Mailed postpaid. 





Name. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: (Attention of Graduate Nurse.) 
Please send your FREE book ‘‘ THE TRUTH 

ABOUT A LYE” that tells new ways to use 


Lye to protect health and save work on the 
farm and in country homes. 





Address. 
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SPANISH DOUBLOONS 


A Tale of Buried Treasure in the South Seas 


N ‘tir had life seemed more 


fair and smiling than at the 
moment, when Aunt Jane’s 
letter descended on me like a bolt 


By Camilla Kenyon 
CHAPTER I—AN AUNT ERRANT 


Nevertheless, as I spread out the 
close-filled pages I felt a mild 
wonder. Writing so large, so 
black, so staggering, so madly un- 





from the blue. The fact is, I was 
taking a vacation from Aunt Jane. 
Being an orphan, I was supposed 
to be under Aunt Jane’s wing, but 
this was the merest polite fiction, 
and I am sure that no hen with 
one chicken worries about it more 
than I did about Aunt Jane. I 
had spent the last three years, 





Pirate gold, a treasure hunting expedition, a desert island in 
the tropics, a mutiny, a love story, and several thousand good laughs 
—how is this for the formula for asummer serial? - This story, told 
in the first person by the heroine, will appeal especially to women 
readers, but the men and the boys and 
as well. It is a new type of story for Wallaces’ Farmer; we believe 
it will be even better appreciated than the serials we have been 
running. 


rls ought to like it almost 


derlined, must indicate something 
above even Aunt Jane’s usual emo- 
tional level. Perhaps in sober 
truth there was a missionary— 

Twenty minutes later I stag- 
gered .into Bess’s room. 


‘‘Hush!’’ she said. ‘‘Don’t 
wake the baby!’’ 
‘‘Baby or no baby,’’ I whis- 


pered in a savage undertone. ‘‘I’ve 








Aunt Jane with all that money and 
no one to look after her but me, in 
snatching her from the brink of disaster. Her 
most recent and narrow escape was from a vel- 
vet-tongued person of half her years who had 
turned out to be a convict on parole. She had 
her hand-bag packed for the elopement when I 
confronted her with this unpleasant fact. 
When she came to, she was bitter instead of 
grateful, and went about for weeks presenting 


+a spectacle of blighted affections which was 


too much for the most self-approving con- 
science. So it ended with my packing her off 
to New York City, where I wrote to her quite 
frequently and always kindly, urging her not 
to mind me, but to stay as long as she liked. 

Meanwhile I came up to 
the ranch for a long holiday 
with Bess and the baby, a 
holiday which had already 
stretched out to Thanksgiv- 
ing and threatened to last 
until Christmas. People ha 
written alluringly to me 
from town, but what had 
town to offer as compared 
with a saddle horse to your- 
self and a litter of collie 
pups to play with, and a 
baby just learning to walk? 
I even began to consider 
ranching as a career, and to 
picture myself striding over 
my broad acres in top-boots 
and corduroys. 

As to Aunt Jane, my 
state of mind was fatuous- 
ly calm. She was staying 
with cousins, who live in a 
suburb and are frightfully 
respectable. I was sure that 
they numbered no convicts 
among their acquaintances, 
or, indeed, any one from 
whom Aunt Jane was likely 
to require rescuing. And if 
it came to a retired mission- 
ary, I was perfectly willing. 


UT the cousins and their 
respectability are of the 
passive order, whereas to 
manage Aunt Jane demands 
aggressive and continuous 
action. Hence the bolt from 


Jane’s letter till the last and skimmed thru 
all the others. I should be thankful, I sup- 
pose, that the peace soon tg be so rudely shat- 
tered was prolonged for those few moments. 
I recalled afterward, but dimly, as tho a gulf 
of ages yawned between, that I had been quite 
interested in six pages of prattle about the Pat- 
terson dance. 

At last I came to Aunt Jane. I ripped open 
the envelope and drew’ out the letter—a fat. 
one; but then Aunt Jane’s letters are always 
fat. She says herself that she is of those whose 
souls flow freely forth in ink but are frozen 
by the cold eye of an unsympathetic listener. 
































the blue above alluded to. 

_ I was swinging tranquilly 
in the hammock, I remem- 
ber, when Bess brought my 
letters and then hurried 
away because the baby had 
fallen downstairs. Unwarned 
by the slightest premoni- 
tory thrill, I kept Aunt 


“Captain!” I cried. 





“Wait; turn around! 


You must put my aunt and me ashore!” 


got to have a time-table and I’ve 
got to have it quick! I leave for 
the city tonight to catch the first steamer for 
Panama!’’ 
' Later, while the baby slumbered and TI 
packed, I explained. This was difficult; not 
that Bess is as a general thing obtuse, but be- 
cause the picture of Aunt Jane embarking for 
some wild lone isle of the Pacific as the head 
of a treasure-seeking expedition, was enough 
to shake the strongest intellect. And yet, amid 
the welter of ink and eloquence which filled 
those fateful pages, there was the ecdld, hard 
fact confronting you. Aunt Jane was going to 
look for buried treasure, in company with one 
Violet Higglesby-Browne, whom she sprung 
- On you without the slightest 
exjflanation, as tho allud- 
ing to the Queen of Sheba 
or the Siamese twins. By 
beginning at the end and 
~reading backward — Aunt 
Jane’s letters are usually 
most intelligible that way— 
you managed to piece to- 
gether some explanation of 
this Miss Higglesby-Brewne 
and her place in the scheme 
of things. It was thru Miss 
Browne, whom she had met 


had come to realize her 
claims as an individual up- 
on the cosmos, also to dis- 
cover that she was by na- 
ture a woman of affairs, 
with a talent for directing 
large enterprises, altho ad- 
verse influences had hither- 
to kept her from recogniz- 
ing her powers. There was 


statement, ‘‘adverse circum- 
stanees,’’ tho whether it 
meant me or the family law- 
yer, I was not sure. 


ever, had assisted Aunt 
Jane to find herself, and as 


for the comparatively trif- 
ling outlay needful to fin- 
ance the Harding-Browne 


richer by one-fourth of a 
vast treasure of Spanish 
doubloons. The knowledge 
of this hoard was Miss Hig- 
glesby-Browne’s alone, [ft 
had been revealed to her by 
a dying sailor in a London 
hospital, whither she had 


a dark signifieance in this. 


. 


expedition would shortly be - 





at a lecture upon ‘‘Soul De-'*, 
velopmént,’’ that Aunt Jane — 


MISS BROWNE, hows ‘< 


a consequence Aunt Jane, ~ 
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gone on a mission of kindness—you gathered 
that Miss Browne was precisely the.sort to 
take advantage when people were helpless and 
unable to fly from her. Why the dying sailor 
chose to make Miss Browne the repository of 
his secret, I don’t know—this still remains for 
me the unsolved mystery. But when the sailor 
closed his eyes, the secret and the map—of 
course there was a map—had become Miss 
Higglesby-Browne’s. 

Miss Browne now had clear before her the 
road to fortune, but unfortunately it led across 
the sea and quite out of the route of steamer 
travel, Capital in excess of Miss Browne’s re- 
sources was required. London proving cold be- 
fore its great opportunity, Miss Browne had 
shaken off its dust and come to New York, 
where a mysteriously potent influence had 
guided her to Aunt Jane. Thru Miss Browne’s 
great organizing abilities, not to speak of those 
newly brought to light in Aunt 
Jane, a party of staunch comrades 
had been assembled, a steamer en- 
gaged to meet them at. Panama, 
and it was ho, for the island in the 
blue Pacific main! 


WiitTH this lyrical outburst, 

Aunt Jane concluded .the 
body of her letter. A small and 
eramped postscript informed me it 
was against Miss H.-B.’s wishes 
that she revealed their plans to 
anyone, but that she did want to 
hear from me before they sailed 
from Panama, where a letter might 
reach her if I was prompt. How- 
ever, if it did not she would try 
not to worry, for Miss Browne was 
very psychic, and she felt sure that 
any strong vibration from me 
would reach her via Miss B., and 
she was my always loving Jane 
Harding. 

**And of course,’’ I explained to 
Bess as I hurled things into my 
bags, ‘‘if a letter can reach her so 
can I, At least I must take the 
chance of it. What those people 
ar@ up to I don’t know—probably 
they mean to hold her for ransom 
and murder her outright if it is not 
forthcoming. Or perhaps some of 

_them will marry her and share 
the spoils with Miss Higglesby- 
Browne. Anyway, I must get to 
Panama in time to save her.’’ 

. “Or you might go along to the 
island,’’ suggested Bess. 

I paused to glare at her, 

“‘Bess! And let them murder 
me, too?’’ 

**Or marry you,” cooed Bess. 

One month later IT was climbing 
out of a lumbering hack before 
the Tivoli hotel, which rises square 
and white and imposing on the low 
green height above the old Span- 
ish city of Panama. In spite of 
the melting tropical heat there was 
a chill fear at my heart, the fear 
that Aunt Jane and her band of 
treasure seekers had already de- 
parted on their quest. In that case, 
I foresaw that whatever narrow margin of 


~faith my fellow-voyageurs on the ‘‘City of 


Quito’’ had had in me would shrink to noth- 
ingness. I had been obliged to be so queer 
and clam-like about the whole extraordinary 
rendezvous—for how could I expose Aunt 
Jane’s madness to the multitude ?—that I felt 
it would take the actual bodily presence of my 
aunt to convince them that she was not a myth, 
or at least of the wrong sex for aunts. To have 
traveled so far in the desperate hope of head- 
ing off Aunt Jane, only to be frustrated and 
to lose my character besides! It would be a 
stroke too much from fate, I told myself re- 
belliously, as I crossed the broad gallery and 
plunged into the cool dimness of the lobby in 
the wake of the bell-boys who, discerning a 
helpless prey, had swooped en masse upon my 
bags. ; 

**Miss Jane Harding?’’ repeated the clerk, 


and at the cool negation of his tone my heart 
gave a sickening downward swoop. ‘‘Miss Jane 
Harding and party have left the hotel.’’ 

‘‘For—for the island?’’ I gasped. 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘‘Can’t say, I’m 
sure.’’ He gave me an appraising stare. Per- 
haps the woe in my face touched him, for he 
descended from the eminence of the hotel clerk 
where he dwelt apart sufficiently to add: ‘‘Is 
it important that you should see her?’’ 

‘‘T am her niece. I have come all the way 
from San Francisco expecting to join her 
here.’’ 


HE clerk meditated, his shrewd eyes piere- 
ing the very secrets of my soul. 
**She knew nothing about it,’’ IT hastened to 
add, ‘‘I intended it for a surprise.’’ 
This eandor helped my cause. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that explains her not leaving any word. 


Nw 
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We brought up under the side and the surprised face of a Swedish deck- 


hand stared down at us. 


As you are her niece, I suppose it will do no 
harm to tell you that Miss Harding and her 
party embarked this morning on the freighter 


‘Rufus Smith,’ and I think it very likely that - 


the steamer has not left port. If you like I will 
send a man to the water front with you and 
you may be able to go on board and have a talk 
with your aunt.”’ 

Did I thank him? I have often wondered 
when I waked up in the night. I have a vision 
of myself dashing out of the hotel, and then 
the hack that brought me is bearing me away. 
Bell-boys hurled my bags in after me, and I 
threw them largess recklessly. Some arch bell- 
boy or other potentate had mounted to the seat 
beside the driver. Madly we clattered over 
cobbled ways. Out on the smooth waters of the 
roadstead lay ships great and small, ships with 
stripped masts and smokeless funnels, others 
with faint gray spirals wreathing upward from 


Lael 








their stacks. 
Smith,’’ and would I reach her—or him— 
before the thin gray feather becams a black 


plume? I thought of my aunt at the mercy of- 
these unknown adventurers with whom she had ~ 
set forth, helpless as a little fat pigeon among ~ 
hawks, and I felt, desperately, that I just must — 
reach her, must save her from them and bring ~ 


her safe back to shore. How I was tv do this 
at the eleventh hour plus about fifty-seven 
minutes as at present, I hadn’t considered. But 
experience had taught me that once in my 
clutches Aunt Jane would offer about as much 
resistance as a slightly melted wax doll. She 


gets so soft that you are almost affaid to touch - 


her for fear of leaving dents. 
So to get there, get there, get there, was the 
prayer of my soul. 


I got there, in a boat hastily commandeered - 
by the hotel clerk’s deputy. I suppose he con-' 


sidered me a belated passenger for 
the ‘‘Rufus Smith,’’ for my bag- 
vage followed me into the boat. 
‘‘Pronto!’’ he shouted to the na- 
tive boatman as we put off, ‘‘ Pron- 
to!’ I urged at intervals, my eyes 
upon the funnels of the ‘‘ Rufus 
Smith,’’ where the outpouring 
smoke was thickening alarmingly. 
We brought up under the side of 
the little steamer, and the wide, 
surprised face of a Swedish deck- 
hand stared down at us, 

‘‘Let me aboard! I must come 
aboard !?’ I eried. 


( THER faces appeared, then a 

rope ladder. Somehow I was 
mounting it—a dizzy feat to which 
only the tumult of my emotions 
made me indifferent. Bare and 


me and drew me to the deck. There 
at once I was the center of a circle 
of speechless and astonished per- 
sons, all men but one. 

‘*Well?’’ demanded a large and 
breezy voice. ‘‘What’s this mean? 
What do you want aboard of my 
ship?’ 

I looked up at a red-faced man 
in a large straw hat. 

“‘T want my aunt,’’ I explained. 

‘‘YOur aunt?’’ he roared. ‘‘ Why 
the devil should you think I’ve got 
your aunt?’’ 

‘‘You have got her,’’ I replied 
with firmness. ‘‘I don’t see her, 
but she’s here somewhere.’’ 

The captain shook two large red 
fists above his head. 

‘‘Another lunatie!’’ he shouted. 
*‘T’d as soon have a white horse 
and a minister aboard as to go to 
sea in a floating bedlam!”’ 

As the captain’s angry thunder 
died away came the small, anxious 
voice of Aunt Jane. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Oh, please 
tell me what’s the matter!’’ she 
=e. was saying as she edged her way 
into the group, In her severely cut 
khaki suit she looked like a plump 
little dumpling that had got into 
a sausage wrapping by mistake. Her eyes, 
round, pale, blinking a little in the tropical 
glare, raved over the circle until they lit on 
me. Right where she stood Aunt Jane petri- 
fied. She endeavored to shriek, but achieved 
instead only a strangled wheeze. Her poor lit- 
tle chin dropped until it disappeared altogether 
in the folds of her plump neck, and she re- 
mained speechless, striken, immobile as a wax 
figure in an exhibition. 

‘*Aunt Jane,’’ I said, ‘‘you must come right 
back to shore with me.’’ I spoke ealmly, for 
unless you are perfectly calm with Aunt Jane 
you fluster her. 

She replied only by a slight gobbling in ber 
throat, but the other woman spoke in a loud 
voice, addressed not to me but to the universe 
in general. ; 

‘“The Young Person is mad!’’ It was a Brit- 
ish intonation. (Concluded on page 19) 
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from the thieves infesting the state? 


‘and had him arrested. 
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IOWA 


STARTS AFTER FARM THIEVES | 


Wallaces’ Farmer Rewards Stir Up Farmer Detectives : 


reau sign at your gate? When you go to 
bed at night, after a hard day’s work in the 
field, 


t THERE a Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bu- 


do you feel that your property is safe 
If you 
are a member of the Service Bureau, you 
should rest easy, for we are out to make thiev- 
ine a forgotten art in rural Iowa. 

As a matter of facet, catching thieves and get- 
ting them in jail could be made a profitable 
business. Wallaces’ Farmer has set aside 
$1,000 to be paid_out for the first 


Boy W. E. Drips 


Service Bureau Editor Wallaces’ Farmer 


Center, caught two men stealing timothy seed 
from his father’s farm. One of the men got 
away but the other was sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. Another man secured the,arrest and 
conviction of a poultry thief in the Sommanity 
and sinee then things have been quiet and folks 
ean feel fairly safe. 

In Shelby county, a group of six farmers 


where peace officers do not do their duty and 
when we find such a ease we are going to see 
what can be done to clean up that situation. 
Recently we had reported to us a. case where a 
thief had been paroled from‘a prison term. Al- 
most immediately he was stealing again and 
soon was captured the second time. The judge 
sentenced him to four vears4Mf jail on the see- 
ond count, and for some unknown reason the 
thief was paroled a second time. This ease is 
being investigated, and if possible we are going 

to find out why. this thief is al- 





ten cases of farm thievery where 
arrests and convictions are secured 
of thieves stealing from our Service 
sureau. members, Besides that, 
fifty-two counties have loeal asso- 
ciations offering rewards ranging 
from $5 to $1,000. Thieves who 
contemplate activities in the state 
this season had better make a thoro 
investigation where they are going 
to work or they will have a flock of 
sleuths on their trail. 


sign. 


Thieves Are Active 

The thieves are busy, reports 
show. Recently a farmer in north- 
ern Iowa was robbed. He was 
away from home and the thieves 
came and not only visited the poul- 
try house but went into the resi- 
dence and watches, clothes anc 
other valuables were taken. In 
Jones county a few weeks ago a 
farm woman, Mrs. 8. Seibels, eap- 





member wrote us. 


rd 


SERVICE BUREAU MEMBERS APPLAUD 


**Your campaign to put the farm thieves in jail is the best thing 
you have started,’’.a farmer wrote us last week. 
Last night mv neighbor had 175 chickens stolen and I donot 
want to take any chances.’’ 

‘‘T hope our sheriff can be the first to collect a reward,’’ another 
‘‘There has been a lot of petty thievé@ry in this 
section and somehow the county attorney and sheriff have not 
shown the interest they should have. 
and maybe a reward will wake them up.’’ 

We hope Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau members will co-op- 
erate in helping us put this campaign across. 
ment of rewards will be sent on request. 
thievery in your neighborhood where property was stolen from a 
member of our Service Bureau and the sheriff hasn’t acted, tell us. 
Let’s clean up the crooks that are pestering Iowa farmers. 
make the hen house a place of which thieves will beware and let’s 
put enough farm thieves in Anamosa and Fort Madison so that out- 
siders will look upon Iowa as a place where farmers’ property is as 
sacred and as safe as if it were in the strongest vault in the United It 
States treasury. ~ 


**Send me a new 


Let’s hope they get busy now 


Rules governing pay- If 
If you hear of a case of 


lowed to run at large. If amy eases 
of this kind are found in your com- 
munity we will weleome facts and- 
will investigate. 


All Property Protected 


Remember it doesn’t make any 
difference what is stolen from 
premises protected by our Service 
Bureau, just as long as it is farm- 
ers’ property. Wallaces’ Farmer 
believes in protecting all the farm- 
er’s property and your automobile 
should be as safe as your poultry. 
your property is taken by 
thieves, eall up your sheriff and 
tell him you belong to Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau.and if he 
catches the thieves he is going to be 
in line for a reward of $100. Sher- 
iffs have been notified of the re- 
wards. 
isn’t necessary to hire detee- 
tives to eateh the thieves. One 


Let’s 








tured a thief in her chicken roost 
The thief 
was bound over to the grand jury and if he is 
convicted of the crime this lady collects $1,000 
offered by the local protective association. Ce- 
dar county. reports chickens stolen in numbers 
and have a reward locally of $500 awaiting the 
officer or farmer who effects the capture of tlie 
crooks. 

But the clean up has started. In Monroe 
county one thief was captured and convicted 
of stealing eorn. Two other families left town 
suddenly when this thief was caught and since 
then the community has not been bothered. 

In Guthrie county, Dale McCarty, Guthrie 


° 


watched a gang of suspected thieves for a week 
and finally caught three men in the act of 
stealing from a member of their local associa- 
tion? As a result the men are now doing time 
and the community is free from trouble. Other 
counties report that thieves are confining their 
activities to farms where signs are not posted. 
Of the fifty-two counties reporting local asso- 
ciations they all agree that wherever the signs 
are posted there seems to be an immediate 
dropping off of stealing. Thieves belong in 
jail and if they do not get there it’s not going 
to be our fault.. There are cases now and then 


Towa county thru the sheriff's of- 
fice did that, however, and imme- 
diately thieving stopped. Detectives and de- 
tective protection has been made a joke in Lowa, 
due to an organization which canvassed Lowans 
last year. One reader who congratulated as on 
the protection we were offering, told how he 
had been trimmed. 

“*T paid $12.50 last year for protection thru 
a detective bureau and they placed a sign of- 
fering $25 reward for eapture of thieves at my 
gate. They told me they had a crew of de- 
tectives waiting to work on thievery cases. 
They left an insurance policy with me and 
that’s the last I (Concluded on page 11) 


SENATE KILLS FAKE FARM RELIEF BILL 


Administration Measure Beaten by Big Majority as Session of Congress Closes 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—More sensational 

‘matter was put into the record during 

the last day’s debate on the fess amend- 
ment, than found its way into print during any 
other phase of the debate in congress on agri- 
cultural legislation. Under a rule which limit- 
ed all speeches to a brief period of time, and in 
a place where those who spoke were actually 
trying to influence votes, for or against—most- 
ly against—the measure the debate was the 
Stiarpest, Snhappiest and also the most acrimon- 
ious of any day’s session in the senate during 
the present session, And of it all the seathing 
criticism of fhe Fess amendment by Senator 
Johnson of California takes first rank. 

One eastern city newspaper, telling of the 
overwhelming 54 to 26 vote by which the sen- 
ate turned down the Fess amendment, and 
turned thumbs down on the administration 
painted a pen picture of the effect of the John- 
son address in the following language: 

‘‘The administration leader on this piece of 
legislation, Senator Fess, of Ohio, was rallied 
and harried by almost everyone, and finally 
borne down upon by Senator Hiram Johnson, 
of California, with such a torrential rush of 
words that he sat red faced and speechless.’’ 

The Johnson address, the Reed of Missouri 
attaok, the cutting analysis of Senator Bing- 


ham, of Connecticut, the questioning state- 
ments of Reed of Pennsylvania, the incisive an- 
alytical questions of McNary, of Oregon, all 
stand out as landmarks not only of the real 
knowledge that members of the senate have on 
the whole problem of farm legislation, but of 
the independence of a much larger body of sen- 
ators than had at any time been expected when 
the administration eracked the whip and the 
president, and Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoover in- 
dicated the path in which it was desired they 
should proceed. 

Of the 54 votes against the Fess amendment 
four were of republicans who voted with the 
administration against the Haugen bill; Bing- 
ham of Connecticut, Fernald, of Maine, Pep- 
per, of Pennsylvania, and Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All of the democrats voting, except three 
voted against the bill. The three were George 
and Harris, of Georgia, and Neeley, of West 
Virginia—three unexplained and unexplain- 
able votes. The solid phalanx of democrats on 
this measure, against the administration, is the 
first show of democratic party solidarity in this 
entire session of the senate. 

Voting for the bill were seven republicans 
who were counted on the MeNary-Haugen 
measure—these names should be carefully 


noted by western farmer voters. They were 
Capper and Curtis, of Kansas, Dinneen, of IL 
linois, Harreld, of Oklahoma, Jones, of Wash- 
ington, Stanfield, of Oregon, and Williams, of 
Missouri. It must have been a most disappoint 
ing experience for this seven to find how far 
they had strayed away from home when the 
final vote was announced, 

In view of the pressure which was exerted 
from the administration exceeding .in volume 
and intensity anything else which has been seen’ 
in this session—and by administration is meant 
not only the white house nor even. the cabinet 
members, but almost all that is included im the 
term of ‘‘big business’’ in Washington—the 7 
list of republicans who voted against the Fess» ‘ 
bill should be starred and underseored for the — 
favorable consideration of those interested in 7 
agriculture. That list is as follows: fa 

Bingham, Connecticut; Borah, Idaho; Cam= © 
eron, Arizona; Couzens, Michigan; Cummins, © 
Iowa; Fernald, Maine; Gooding, Idaho; How- 
ell, Nebraska ; Johnson, California ; La Follette, ; 
Wisconsin; McMaster, South Dakota; Pepper, ae 
Pennsylvania; McNary, Oregon; Norbeck, 
South Dakota; Norris, Nebraska; Oddie, Ne- 
vada; Pine, Oklahoma; Reed, Pennsylvania; 
Robinson, Indiana; Schall, Minnesota; Watson, 
Indiana, 
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HOT WEATHER AND THE CORN PLANT 


CORN is a great hot weather plant. When 
the temperature during late June and 
early July averages above 85 degrees during 
the day time and not less than 65 degrees at 
night, corn will grow about five inches a day. 
On the other hand, when the temperature is 
below 50 degrees at night and not much beyond 
70 degrees during the day time, as was the 
case during a considerable part of June this 
year, the growth is only about half as fast. 

Several years ago C. D. Reed, of the Iowa 
Weather and Crop Service at Des Moines, 
started a very interesting study as to the effect 
of weather on time of silking. Several hun- 
dred men scattered all over the state reported 
to him every year as to when their corn was 
planted, when it first showed silks, and when 
three-fourths of it was silked. In 1921, for in- 
stance, the average date of first silking was 
July 8, and by July 16 three-fourths of the 
silks were out. The fields on which reports 
were obtained were planted May 12. In 1924, 
which was the year of the cool summer, the avy- 
erage date of planting was May 14, the first 
silks appeared on July 30, and by August 9 
three-fourths of the silks were out. The dif- 
ference between the two seasons was due, of 
course, to the difference in temperatures. In 
1921 the sixty days following planting time 
averaged 74.6 degrees in temperature as an av- 
erage of the Sioux City, Des Moines and Dav- 
In 1924, on the other hand, 
these same three stations for the sixty days fol- 
lowing planting time averaged 64.5 degrees. 
It would seem from the records kept by Mr. 
Reed for 1921 and 1924 that a difference of 10 
degrees in the average temperature during the 
sixty days following corn planting makes a dif- 
ference of about twenty-two days in the date 
of silking. 

So far in 1926 temperatures have averaged a 
little bit below normal, altho there was a de- 
cided hot spell in late May and another one 
during the latter part of June and early July. 
With seasonable temperatures from now on it 
would seem that the typical corn field planted 
the middle of May should show its first silks 
about July 20 and that practically all of the 
silks should be out by August 1. Of course, 


_ on exceedingly rich land sheltered on the north 


by trees it may be that the date of silking will 
bea little earlier. Expectations this year are 
for silking coming decidedly earlier than was 
the case in 1924, mueh later than was the case 
in 1921, and slightly later than in 1925. 
Ordinarily heat is a great advantage to corn 


previous to tasseling time. Drouth during June 
and early July is not at all a serious matter 
unless it accentuates drouth later in the sea- 
son. A well grown corn plant on a hot day in 
July will evaporate a gallon of water in a day, 
which means that the ordinary acre of corn 
plants will evaporate over twenty tons of wa- 
ter daily if the weather is hotter tan usual 
in July. “It seems, therefore, that the hot 
weather which is so useful in June and early 
July for pushing corn along rapidly may do 
very positive damage in late July and early 
August. There should be at least one inch of 
rain every ten days during July and August 
in order to keep ordinary hot weather from eut- 
ting corn yields. 

After the silks are pollinated no one knows 
just what is the influence of temperature in 
forcing the corn along rapidly toward matur- 
ity. Hot weather doubtless helps a little, but 
not at all in the same clear cut way that it helps 
carry corn along from planting to -tasseling 
time. Even in rather backward seasons it 
seems that the kernels are well dented within 
sixty’ days of the time the silks are pollinated. 
Present indications are therefore that the aver- 
age field of corn planted in Iowa the middle of 
May this year will be well dented about Sep- 
tember 25. 

When corn first reaches the well dented 
stage it ordinarily carries about 45 per cent 
moisture and it must be reduced to about 25 
per cent moisture before it can. be cribbed very 
satisfactorily. Heat and dryness during late 
September and October therefore are again ex- 
tremely important. Last year, for instance, 
most corn probably contained less than 40 per 
cent moisture or less than usual on October 1. 
The rather cool, moist weather in October, how- 
ever, delayed the drying process so that there 
was a lot of corn which couldn’t be cribbed sat- 
isfactorily even the latter part of November. 

The statements here made apply especially to 
corn of Reid Yellow Dent type in the central 
part of the corn belt. Early corn, of course, 
acts somewhat differently. Smaller eared and 
smaller kerneled varieties dry out faster than 
Reid Yellow Dent during late September and 
early October. 

In Ohio, Indiana and parts of Illinois and 
Missouri the corn seems to be more backward 
this year, relative to its normal, than is the case 
in Iowa. On the other hand, in Nebraska and 
Kansas the corn seems to be further ahead of 
its normal than it is in Iowa. For the entire 
corn belt the temperature record would indi- 
cate that corn this year is a little late, but on 
the average not more than four or five days 
later than normal. 

The most eritical period in this year’s corn 
crop will be during the last two weeks of July 
and the first week of August. Over fully half 
the corn belt there is a great shortage of subsoil 
moisture which means that timely July and 
August rains are even more necessary for corn 
this year than usual. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS OFF 


CAPPER’S FARMER suggests that farmers 
'~ take Saturday afternoons off. Probably 
half the city industries give their employes a 
half holiday on Saturday, finding that they 
get just as great a return out of a 44-hour week 
as out of a 48-hour week. If a half holiday is 
to accomplish its purpose, it should be devoted 
to some form of community play. Capper’s 
Farmer cites the ball games played every Sat- 
urday afternoon by the young Henderson coun- 
ty farmers in Mlinois. Corn belt farmers at the 
present time work at least 70 hours a week. It 
would be a good thing for them and a good 
thing for the nation if this could be cut down 
to 65 hours a week, with Saturday afternoons 
devoted to baseball, horseshoe pitching, or any 
other form of community play which has a 
wide appeal. 





THE COLONY THAT FAILED 


NE of the most romantic mysteries of Amer. 
ican history is the fate of Raleigh’s colony, 
planted on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, in” 
1587. The event is recalled to our minds now 
by the consideration congress is giving to the 
proposal to erect a tablet on the island in mem- 
ory of Virginia Dare. Virginia Dare was the 
first white child born in our part of America 
and was named after the virgin queen in whose 
honor the whole territory was given the title of 
Virginia. 

The expedition of 1587 was Raleigh’s third 
attempt to plant a colony on these shores. The 
others had failed. A relief ship, hunting 
vainly for the second colony, left fifteen men — 
on the island. These had vanished when the 
third group, of one hundred and fifty, landed. 
The governor went back to England for more 
supplies. The Spanish war kept him from re- 
turning. For four years the colony was left 
alone, and when a ship finally made its way 
back, the men who landed at the old site found 
the fort razed, the cabins overgrown with vines 
and the only record of the colonists the word 
**Croatan’’ carved on a tree. 

The colonists were to have left word in this 
way in case they were forced to seek a new lo- 
cation. Where Croatan was, the rescuers could 
not find out; no one has found out since. The 
colony, Virginia Dare included, had vanished. 
Rumors eame of whites who had gone up the 
Roanoke river; block houses, built in English 
style, were reported far off in the wilderness; 
but no satisfactory trace was ever found. 

It is thought by some that the colony may 
bave gone with friendly Indians far into the 
interior, and may have become a part of some 
branch of the Cherokees or the Shawnees. It 
was more than one hundred years later before 
whites began to penetrate into the Shenandoah 
valley and beyond. The white colony might 
have become amalgamated into an Indian na- 
tion, and their existence have become only a 
vague memory before there was any real com- 
munication between the tribes and the Euro- 
peans on the seaboard. Mary Johnston has 
treated this possibility in her romance, ‘‘Croa- 
tan,’’ and various historians have toyed with 
the idea. Perhaps the blood of Virginia Dare 
still flows in the veins of Cherokees of today, 
those Indian Highlanders who, save for the 
Six Nations, were the mightiest people of their 
day and who, in agriculture, in statecraft and 
in war, have proved that the Indian is still cap- 
able of holding his place in the country of his 
fathers. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


JT AST week was very dry until Saturday and 

Sunday, when there were showers over the 
southern and eastern parts of the corn belt. 
The following table gives the rainfall situation 
for the seven corn belt states for the month of 
June, 1926: 


Actual rainfall Normal June 
June,1926 rainfall 
inches inches 


TONED) scisicetcxscssones 4.4 4.6 
DEPRONS ccc ccescsevsvend 4.0 3.8 
IMB OUT occ ccsesseivecre 3.5 4.7 
PRUIBRD «iiss isoxestease 2.5 4.0 
Nebraska. .........:.05 3.0 3.8 
ROMEO cscescrevsssnsncnsens 3.2 3.8 
BAGIADR. «,cscssccicscaseve 2.3 3.8 


Difference 
inches 
shortage 
surplus 
shortage 
shortage 
shortage 
shortage 
shortage 
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June temperatures averaged 3 or 4 degrees 
below normal in the eastern part of the corn 
belt with the result that corn in Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio is at least a week late. At this 
writing the corn crop for the corn belt as a 
whole is not as good as in early July of 1925, 
but it is almost as good as average. 

The hot weather of the past week has hurt 
the oat crop. 
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CANCERS OR FLOWERS 


RE cities the cancers or flowers of modern 
civilization? Any farmer who drives into 
a city of a hundred thousand or more people 
gan not help but wonder. He sees beautiful 


' residences, spacious lawns and fine shrubbery. 


He is struck with the very real advantages of 
having doctors, nurses and dentists close at 
hand. When thousands of folks live within a 
few miles of each other, things can be done 


'which are impossible for a farm community. 


Schools, theaters, churches and nearly all of 
the institutions of modern civilization seem to 
find certain advantages in having a denser pop- 
ulation than is found in the open country. 
Truly a modern city is a marvelous thing. 

Babylons like New York and Chicago are 
terrible. Such cities keep on growing, not be- 
cause they serve any good purpose but because 
they are possessed of a diseased habit. In 
reality they are cancerous growths. The farmer 
is concerned because he is a more or less healthy 
eell in the same body which is supporting the 
eancer. 

It is right that farmers should study the 
great cities, impartially and coldly, from the 
outside. The farmer can excuse cities to the 
extent that they make it possible to manufac- 
ture goods more economically and to the extent 
that they make it possible for the folks who do 
that manufacturing to live a more satisfactory 


| life. 


Today the great cities are being faced with 
high per capita taxes, high per capita rents, 
with congested traffic and with myriads of 
other things which make living more difficult 
and production less efficient. 

Iowa people may well consider whether or 
not they have allowed New York and Chicago 
to do too many things for them. Isn’t it about 
time that the people of the middle-west gave 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a man- 
date to revise freight rates gradually with 
the object in view of destroying more and more 
the advantage of the great city while at the 
same time a freight rate system. is built up 
which will encourage more manufacturing in 
the smaller places ? 

The slower the growth of such cities as Chi- 
cago and New York, the longer lived will be the 
United States. 





MELLON ON FOREIGN DEBT 


ECRETARY MELLON’S analysis of the 
foreign debt situation, in a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, suggests some 
The inference from the 
article is that the administration should be en- 
titled to considerable credit for funding over 


' ten billion dollars worth’ of foreign debts to the 


United States government. Plainly stated, the 
funding of foreign debts means smaller income 
tax payments. 

Secretary Mellon neglected to say that the 
paying of several hundred million dollars every 
year by foreign governments to the United 
States makes it just that much more difficult 
for them to buy farm products in the United 
States. The corn, hog and wheat farmers of 
the middle-west would be decidedly ahead if 
the United States would cancel, at once, all for- 
tign debt. Of course, this would make the in- 
tome taxes of the wealthy higher than would 
otherwise be the ease but it would also raise 
the price of wheat, hogs and corn. 

The eastern administration, in its handling 
of the foreign debt situation, has not considered 
the welfare of the middle-western farmers. We 
Say this fully recognizing that most western 
farmers were in favor of funding the debt, hav- 
ing been persuaded, in some mysterious way, 
that they would gain rather than lose by the 





ODDS AND ENDS 


I was in one of the richest parts of Iowa the 
other day and asked one of the leading farmers 
how the folks there would get by if -eern one 
year with the other were around 70 cents a 
bushel on the farm and hogs were around $9 at 
Chicago. He said: 

‘‘The men who have their farms paid for or 
mostly paid for can get by all right. In fact, 
many of these men are getting by all right now. 
It,is the young man who is just starting to 
farm either as a tenant or as an owner with a 
heavy mortgage who will have a terrible fight 
on his hands with prices that low.’’ 

Doubtless there are thousands of farmers in 
Towa with their farms completely paid for who 
can afford to buy fine automobiles even with 
corn at 70 cents and hogs at $9. But what 
about the next generation? With prices of city 
products as high as they are now, will 70-cent 
corn and $9 hogs furnish a sufficient bait to 
lure young men into the farming game? If 70- 
cent corn and $9 hogs will not maintain corn 
belt agriculture on a permanently prosperous 
level, what price should we have? If we ean’t 


_get this kind of a price by using some modifi- 


cations of the MeNary-Haugen bill, perhaps 
it would be better by means of free trade to 
bring the price of manufactured products down 
to the same level as farm product prices. Or 
should we lie down and take our medicine and 
allow the east by its present control of national 
policies to discourage the more intelligent farm 
boys from going into the game of producing 
corn and hogs? 





Early last winter the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture got some Chicago and Des Moines 
bankers together with a few country bankers to 
launch two Iowa credit corporations to hold 
corn for a better price. At that time the aver- 
age price of new corn on lowa farms was 
around 58 cents a bushel. It was freely stated 
both by big business men and by men high in 
the councils of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, that by the summer of 1926 corn on 
Iowa farms would be selling for 75 cents a 
bushel or higher. The problem, as they thought, 
therefore, was to enable the Iowa farmer to 
hold his corn for the 75-cent summer market. 
Of course, the two corporations which were 
formed have never amounted to much of any- 
thing. A few hundred farmers were loaned 40 
or 45 cents a bushel on their corn and these 
men are now wondering whether or not they 
did the wise thing to hold their corn for the 
summer market. 

I must confess that it seemed to me early 
last winter when I heard the Department of 
Agriculture people predict 75-cent corn on 
Iowa farms in the summer of 1926 that the pre- 
diction was absolutely sane, I felt that supply 
and demand conditions were such as to warrant 
a price of around 75 cents a bushel for corn on 
Iowa farms by the summer of 1926. I am won- 
dering now, however, if the mere fact of the 
state and federal government stepping in to en- 
courage more holding of corn may not have 
caused, to some extent, the present weak corn 
prices. It will be remembered that last win- 
ter business men and politicians all over the 
corn belt were telling farmers that all they 
needed to do to get a good price for their corn 
was to hold it. I didn’t realize that this hold- 
ing movement had had so very much effect on 
actual farmers until a month or so ago I looked 
up receipts of corn during the winter months 
at the leading terminal markets and found they 
were really very small in view of the large crop 
produced in 1925. Whatever the cause, farm- 
ers have been holding corn back in their own 
cribs. The skillful speculators who register the 
prices at the terminal markets have known this 
right along and they have based corn prices not 
on the volume of receipts at the terminal mar- 


kets, but. on the potential supply _ in farmers’ 
cribs. The corn holding movement of this past 
winter has really been a disastrous failure so 
far as influencing prices is concerned. 

Of course, the summer is not yet over. From 
now on, however, the price will vary pretty 
much with the action of the weather. It would 
seem to me that corn prices at the present time 
on Iowa farms are fully 15 or 20 cents a bushel 
below what the long time supply and demand 
conditions justify. Nevertheless it is easily 
possible for present bad prices to continue for 
several months longer, for it takes quite a little 
time to set into full action the compensating 
forces. If, however, corn is really too cheap 
for any long period of time, the result is that 
it is used wastefully and to the exclusion of 
other feeds. Gradually more livestock is kept 
and after a time it becomes apparent that the 
dreaded corn surplus has passed away and is 
about to be replaced by a livestock surplus. 

I hope that Iowa farmers do not sell their 
corn at the present low point. I hope that they 
hold it even tho they have to build cribs and 
continue to hold it for the summer of 1927. I 
realize, however, that this policy may prove to 
be just as disastrous as last winter’s holding 
policy if we have an unusually good corn crop 
this summer. Really, however, I believe that 
holding now is much safer than it was last 
winter. Last winter every one was advising 
the holding of corn and that in itself meant 
that the plan probably wouldn’t work. Now 
no one is advising holding. As long as farming 
is an individualistic cut-throat game, one of the 
fundamental maxims should be, ‘‘ Don’t follow 
the erowd.’’ 

Farmers are called on nowadays to do two 
kinds of thinking, social thinking and individ- 
ual thinking. The two kinds of thinking bring 
altogether different answers, Social thinking 
here in the corn belt right now demands that 
we increase the number of ‘hogs to eat up the 
corn surplus. But the canny individual says 
to himself, ‘‘ Now is the time to go slow on hogs, 
Every one is going into hogs now because hogs 
are so high and corn is so cheap.’’ Of course, 
there is a type of super-social thinking which 
might reconcile the paradox. The program un- 
der this kind of thinking would be as follows: 

‘‘Hold the hog population where it is now. 
Reduce the corn acreage by about 10 per cent. 
Arrange for corn storage either on the farm or 
at the terminal market so that about twice as 
much corn can be carried over from one year 
to the next, as is the case at the present time.”’ 

Of course, this program is the common-sense 
answer to the present international situation 
growing out of the war. But the individual 
farmer can’t put it into effect. All he ean do 
is to try to discover what the mob of farmers is 
trying to do and then do the opposite. It would 
seem, however, that men in positions of author- 
ity, whether they be connected with agrieul- 
tural colleges, with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, or with big business institutions 
dealing with agriculture, would learn after a 
time to think in broad social terms. Appar- 
ently they wake up with extreme slowness. 


H. A. WALLACE. — 





The fatherhood of God is universal. If He te the 
Father of one, He is the Father of all. There must 
be something in common between our Father and 
us; and that common thing must be what humanity 


and ourselves regard as the best in us. If, then, we. 


regard what is best in us as akin to the Divine, why 
not evermore cultivate that best? Why not walk 
among men conscious that we are of the blood royal 
of the universe, and however great our shortcom- 
ings, strive to live up to the highest ideals? Respect 
jor his father and mother has kept many a man 
from disgrace and ruin. What higher incentive can 
any man have than to win the respect of his 
Heavenly Father? If we are to cultivate successfully 
all that is best in us, all that we regard as akin to 
the Divine, we must be in sympathy and in touch 
with the spirit of the Divine Master.—Uncle Henry’ 

Sayings. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE WEST AND SOUTH 


Getting Western Republicans and Southern Democrats Together on Farm Issues 


OR five years the farmers have 
vainly demanded relief from an al- 
most tragic situation for which the 
government was in a large measure re- 
sponsible. They have asked the eaat- 
ern administration to face the fact of 
what’ our changed relationship to the 
rest of the world means to the farmer. 
They have pointed out the eventual 
hardships even to the east if the pres- 
ent policy is continued. 

Western republicans have pleaded 
with the east for a statesmanlike pol- 
icy. Again and again they have been 
turned away. 

The opportune time has come for 
surveying the situation anew. West- 
ern farmers have not sufficient power 
by themselves. They need the help of 
southern farmers who are similarly af- 
fected by the changed relationship be- 
tween the United States and Europe. 

Among the remedial measures that 
can come alone by means of politics 
and legislation and on which western 
republicans and southern democrats 
might agree are the following: 

1, Federal export corporation to dis- 
pose of the farmers’ surplus abroad; 2, 
fre@ trade in industrial products which 
the farmer buys; 3, lower taxes; 4, 
lower freight rates; 5, a stabilized dol- 
lar; 6, a system of “giant powey” op- 
erated to give cheap electric current on 
the farnis; 7, a credit system as well 
adapted to his needs as is the present 
system to the needs of business; 8, law 
enforcement against profiteering “com- 
binations in restraint of trade.” 


Some Striking Analogies 1 


The experience of labor furnishes a 
pertinent and interesting analogy as to 
what the united farmers of the scuth 
and west, working together in a bi-par- 
tisan way, might accomplish. 

Until government interfered to pre 
vent it, little children were forced to 
work from early morning until late at 
night in dark mines, esometimes hip 
deep in cold water and for starvation 
wages. Until government prevented it, 
women and children by the tens of 
thousands slaved out their brief lives 
toiling in fetid sweat shops for twelve 
and fourteen hours a day, and even 
longer, for a pittance that meant little 
short of slow starvation. “Until gov- 
ernment prevented it, the engineers on 
our railways sometimes worked for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours, and 
for even longer periods, at a stretch— 
until not infrequently they fell asleep 
at their posts, thus bringing about 
shocking accidents, with appalling 
losses of life. 

The attitude of big business fur- 
nishes another interesting analogy as 
to the possibilities of bi-partisan or- 
ganization. 

For fifty years the shipping industry 
has been demanding a subsidy and the 
politicians, newspapers and magazines, 
that most bitterly have denounced all 
proposed farm relief legislation as be- 
ing “paternalistic,” have been the loud- 
est in the advocacy of this demand of a 
colossal gift to our mercantile marine 
from the taxpayers’ money. The rail- 
roads, like Oliver Twist, always have 
had their hands out for “more” and in 
one piece of paternalistic railroad leg- 
islation, received a cash dole from the 
federal treasury of over half a billion 
dollars, to say nothing of the hundreds 
of millions of dollars collected by them 
from the farmers and the rest of the 
traveling and shipping public, as a re 
sult of the higher freight and passen- 
ger rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Our tariff 
protected industries began by merely 
asking for a species of maternalism for 
the encouragement of “infant indus- 
tries,” but gradually have come to de 
mand an extreme form of paternalism, 
in the form of higher and ever higher 
tariff duties, at the expense of the 


ae 


By Carl Vrooman 


farmers and of all other consumers of 
their products. Yet the eastern poli- 
ticians, newspapers and magazines that 
have damned every proygogal in the in- 
terest of agriculture as being “pater- 
nalistiag” have been enthusiastic in 
their advocacy of this system of whole- 
sale paternalistic class legislation. 

How can the farmers make both the 
republican and democratic parties 
serve their purpose as successfully as 
labor and business have done? 

Women in their fight for suffrage 
created a non-partisan woman’s organ- 
ization that had but one demand and 
one purpose, “votes for women.” That 
organization created a clear cut issue, 
aroused the public conscience, educated 
public opinion, and organized the 
friends of woman’s suffrage, regard- 
less of party, in every state in the 
union, and at the national capitol, into 
a militant and victorious political pha- 
lanx. How was prohibition put across? 
In the same simple and direct way. 
Thru a non-partisan “dry” bloc that 
organized the dry voters and legisla- 
tors regardless of party, into an irre 
sistible political power. How during 
the past generation has big business 
dominated governments — municipal, 


products from the west at less than 
their cost of production, apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that any temporary 
prosperity resulting from such a fla- 
grant economic injustice is bound to 
be both short-lived and costly. If this 
situation were the result of voluntary 
action on the part of the farmers, it 
would be a form of charity, and I am 
confident that self-respecting eastern- 
ers have no desire to remain perma- 
nently on the farmers’ charity list. A 
masterful bi-partisan industrial bloc of 
senators and congressmen has succeed- 
ed in killing every proposal, so far 
made, for genuine farm relief legisla- 
tion. By doing so, they are rapidly 
forcing the farmers of the country, 
quite against their natural inclinations 
and traditions and established partisan 
affiliations, to form a bi-partisan de- 
fensive agricultural bloc or coalition of 
the republican west and the democratic 
south. 

One of the principal planks in the 
platform of such an agricultural bloc 
undoubtedly would be a call for federal 
action to dispose of the farmers’ sur- 
plus crops abroad. But it is daily be- 
coming more apparent that the only 
thing that really can put the fear of 





ers of the west and south, 
Mr. Vrooman concludes: 


that has been accorded to them. 


class conscious. 
porations, classes or masses. 


well as of business and industry.” 





THE NEXT MOVE 


What is to be the next move for the farm forces? The defeat of the 
export plan in the present congress puts the problem up to the farmers 
of the country. The accompanying article by Carl Vrooman, former as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, a prominent democrat and a long time 
fighter for justice for agriculture, presents a plan for a coalition of farm- 


“We have no objection to any equitable and 
fair legislation to promote the reasonable prosperity of the manufacturer, 
the railways, the bankers, labor or any other legitimate group or interest. 
But we demand that agriculture be put on an equality with all such na- 
tional interests by being given the same measure of protection and help 
Up to date this reasonable demand has 
been persistently refused, and unquestionably will continue to be refused 
until we have succeeded in creating a voter’s agricultural bloc—not parti- 
ean in character and of great influence. The agricultural bloc will be 
the only political bloc in Washington or in the nation that is not sordidly 
It will stand for no special favors to individuals, cor- 
But it will demand protection for the farmer 
sufficient to give him his fair share of the national income. 
agricultural bloc should stand hy the senators and congressmen who hon- 
estly, courageously and continuously have stood by the farmers and should 
strive to send to Washington new congressmen, senators and a president 
who understand and will support the legitimate interests of agriculture as 


The voters’ 








state and national—in its own inter- 
est? The late Jay Gould once succinct- 
ly described the process, in response to 
a question as to whether he was a dem- 
ocrat or a republican. “In a republi- 
can state I am a republican, in a dem- 
ocratic state I am a democrat, and I 
am always an Erie man”’—referring to 
the Erie railroad which he then con- 
trolled. 


Farmers Hold Strategic Position 


Fortunately today the farmers oc- 
cupy a strategic position that makes 
them politically irresistible, if they 
will but pool their votes. What could 
be simpler than for the eleven corn 
and wheat producing states, which par- 
ticipated in the Des Moines confer- 
ence of January 28, together with such 
northwestern states as Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming and Montana, to 
unite with the southern and border 
states, in a bi-partisan agricultural bloc 
that would have a majority in both 
houses of congress? Moreover, such a 
majority would be heavily reinforced 
by congressmen from agricultural dis- 
tricts in non-agricultural states and 
by senators from industrial states in 
which the farmers hold the political 
balance of power. If the farmers will 
thus pool their votes they can control 
not only both houses of congress, but 
the nation as well, for any economic 
program that is sound and just. 

Today the east is satisfied with a 
condition which supplies it with farm 


God in the hearts of our financial and 
political overlords in the east is the 
public announcement, as the first 
plank of our platform, of a demand for 
“free trade on everything the farmer 
has to buy.” 

For five years we have argued in fa- 
vor of farm relief legislation. We 
have proved beyond a doubt the right- 
eousness of ‘our cause: The justice of 
our slogan, “Equality for agriculture,” 
is self-evident to any even approxi- 
mately fair-minded human being. But 
our arguments have been ignored; our 
demands for economic fair play have 
been treated with derision afid con- 
tempt. There is only one self-respect- 
ing thing left for us to do and that is 
to serve notice on thcse in power that 
from this time on we absolutely refuse 
to contribute to a protective system in 
the benefits of which we have no 
share. 


Equality All That Is Asked 


We have no objection to any equita- 
ble and fair legislation to promote the 
reasonable prosperity of the manufac- 
turer, the railways, the bankers, labor 
or any other legitimate group or in- 
terest. But we demand that agricul- 
ture be put on an equality with all 
such national interests by being given 
the same measure of protection and 
help that has been accorded to them. 
Up to date, this reasonable demand 
has been persistently refused, and un- 
questionably will continue to be re 


fused until we have succeeded in cre 
ating a voters’ agricultural bloc—non- 
partisan in character and of great in- 
fluence. The agricultural bloc will be 
the only political blo¢ in Washington, 
or in the nation, that is not sordidly 
class conscious. It will stand for no 
special favors to individuals, corpora- 
tions, classes or masses. But it will 
demand protection for the farmer suf- 
ficiant to give him his fair share of the 
national income. 
The voters’ agricultural bloc should 
_ Stand by thesenators and congressmen 
who honestly, courageously and con- 
tinuously have stood by the farmers 
and strive to send to Washington new 
congressmen and senators and a presi- 
dent who understand and will support 
the legitimate interests of agriculture 
as well as of business and industry. 





Income Tax Exemption of 
Co-operatives 


A good many co-operatives are dis- 
cussing the possibility of reorganizing 
in some way next fall. Some concerns 
have to get their charters renewed, 
and are using this opportunity to fix 
up some of the defects in the old arti- 
cles of incorporation and by-laws. 

One thing to watch out for in re 
organizing or in changing the articles 
and by-laws is to make sure that the 
co-operative in its new form will be 
exempt from income tax. For the 
benefit of officers and members who 
want, to check up on this, we are, print- 
ing again the text of the new section 
in the income tax law of 1926. It ap- 
plies to co-operatives and their ex- 
emption: 

“Sec. 281. The following organiza- 
tions shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title: (12) Farmers’, fruit 
growers’, or like associations organ- 
ized and operated on a co-operative 
basis (a) forethe purpose of marketing 
the products of members or other pro- 
ducers, and turning back to them the 
proceeds of sales, less the necessary 
marketing expenses, on the basis of 
either the quantity or the value of the 
products furnished by them, or (b) 
for the purpose of purchasing supplies 
and equipment for the use of members 
or other persons, and turning over 
such supplies and equipment to them 
at actual cost, plus necessary ex- 
penses. Exemption shall not be de 
nied any such association because it 
has capital stock, if the dividend rate 


of such stock is fixed at not to ex-- 
ceed the legal rate of interest in the . 


state of incorporation or 8 per centum 
per annum, whichever is greater, on 
the values of the consideration for 
which the stock was issued, and if sul 
stantially all such stock (other than 
non-voting preferred stock, the owners 
of which are not entitled or permitted 
to participate, directly or indirectly, 
in the profits of the association, upom 
dissolution or otherwise, beyond the 
fixed dividends) is owned by produc- 
ers who market their products or pul 
chase their supplies and equipment 
thru the association; nor shall exempP 
tion be denied any such association 
because there is accumulated and 
maintained by it a reserve required 
by state law or a reasonable reserve 
for any necessary purpose. Such am 
association may market the products 
of non-members in an amount the 
value of which does not exceed the 
value of the products marketed for 
members, and may purchase supplies 
and equipment for non-members ip an 
amount, the value of which does not 
exceed the value of the supplies and 
equipment purchased for members, 
provided the value of the supplies and 
equipment purchased for persons who 
are neither members nor producers 
does not exceed 15 per centum of the 
value of all its purchases.” 
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What Illinois Farmers Made 


Corn Farmers’ Low Returns Cut Average Income for State 


By H. M. CASE and R. R. HUDELSON 


STUDY of 1,100 farm accounts for 

1925 in Illinois has been complet- 
ed and compared with the 1924 ac- 
counts. 

This study shows that the rate 
earned by the rank and file of Illinois 
farmers on their average capital in- 
vestment slumped from 4.2 per cent in 
1924 to 3 per cent in 1925. This rate 
of earning does not include $600 which 
was allowed each farmer for actual 
labor. 

A summary of the accounts shows 
that in only one section of the state 
were the 1925 earnings of farmers 
greater than those of 1924. This sec- 
tion is in the west central part of the 
state where farmers feed nearly all of 
their produce to livestock. In the 
great corn-selling section of central 
and east central Illinois, farmers last 
year suffered a drop of about 50 per 
cent in their earnings of the previous 
year. 

In arriving at the earnings of the 
rank and file of Illinois farmers in 
1924 and 1925, the earnings of the 1,100 
farm operators who kept accounts in 
1925 and the earnings of the 650 who 
turned in records for 1924 were de- 
termined. In 1925 the account keep- 
ing farmers earned 5 per cent on their 
average capital investment after being 
allowed an average of $600 each for 
labor. The 650 farm accounts showed 
that in 1924 the account keeping farm- 
ers realized 6.2 per cent on their aver- 
age capital investment after being al- 
lowed $600 each for labor and manage- 
ment. In other words, the earnings of 
even the account keeping farmers 
dropped off by 1.2 per cent from 1924 
to 1925. 


Wide Variation Is Noted 


With 650 farm financial records for 
1924 and 1,100 for 1925, it is possible 
to chart the progress of Illinois farm- 
ers for these two years with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. It is evident that 
there is a wide variation in this prog- 
ress in different sections of the state 
according to the main products sold by 
the farmers in each section. 

In the north end of the state, includ- 
ing about fifteen to sixteen counties, 
the records indicate that 1925 was 
about on a par with 1924. Average 
rates earned both years ranged from 
3% per cent to 7% per cent in three 
accounting areas. Farmers in this 
northern section derive their income 
chiefly from dairy and other livestock 
products and have very little surplus 
feed to sell. As compared to the grain 
selling farmer, these northern Illinois 
farmers received prices which were in 
their favor for 1925. 

In the west central part of the state 
there is a section containing about 
twenty counties mostly west of the 
but including Jersey, 
Green and Scott”counties east of the 
IHinois, in which the typical farmer 
feeds nearly all of his crops, except 
wheat, to livestock, chiefly hogs and 
beef cattle. Here again, the accounts 


Show average rates earned ranging’ 


from 4% to 7% per cent for three 
accounting areas 
Tange was from 5 to 7 per cent in five 
areas for 1925. Besides having hogs 
and cattle as their chief products, the 
west central Illinois farmers were gen- 
erally favgred by good weather for 
1925. Yields were far above normal, 
Particularly in the district around 
Henry county. Forty-five farmers in 
that county made the remarkable aver- 
age of sixty-five bushels of corm an 
acre. This is about 50 per cent higher 
than average yields over a number of 
years in that county. With prices on 
their chief products—hogs and beef 
cattle—relatively favorable as com- 
Pared to corn and oats prices, and 
with the weather strongly in their fa- 


in 1924, while the | 





vor, the farmers of this section a little 
more than held their own from 1924 
to 1925. 

Finally, in the great corn selling sec- 
tion of central and east central Illi- 
nois, a different picture is painted by 
the financial records. This section 
contains about thirty-five counties, an 
area including more than one-third of 
the state. These counties, temporarily 
favored by the short national corn 
crop for 1924 and the consequent good 
prices for corn, showed average earn- 
ings, by accounting areas, ranging 
from 7 to 8 per cent on a much re- 
duced investment from the 1919 level 
of values. Five accounting areas for 
1924 had average-investments includ- 





ing land, buildings, equipment, live- 
stock and crops, ranging from $202 to 
$281 an acre. Land alone was valued 
at $164 to $228 an acre. This indicates 
a reduction by at least a third from 
1919 levels. Eight accounting areas 
for 1925 show about the same range of 


investment, but the rate earned 
dropped to less than half, ranging 
from 2% to 41, per cent. 


Small Return for Work 


This drop of more than 50 per cent 
in rate earned on an investment that 
had already been reduced by a third 
from 1919 levels is an actual state- 
ment of a situation only fully realized 
by the farm family which had to con- 
tend with it. Never living on a basis 
of much luxury, the owner-farmer who 
owed nothing on a $40,000 farm busi- 
ness found his income reduced to 
about $1,400 a year interest on his in- 
vestment at 3% per cent, and $600 a 
year for the labor he performed. Two 


thousand dollars a year income for a 
man with $40,000 capital invested and 
a year’s labor thrown in, does not rep- 
resent a fair share of the present in- 
dustrial prosperity in the United 
States. The majority of the central Il- 
linois farmers included in this ac- 
counting study’ were rhuch less fortu- 
nately situated than the debt free farm 
owner discussed above. Many had 
borrowed up to half the capital in- 
vested in the farm business. On this 
borrowed half, a fixed interest charge 
of at least 5% per cent had to be met 
which required a good share of the 3% 
per cent interest earned on the owned 
half of the capital. Such farmers, 
therefore, had left capital earnings of 
about 1% per cent on $20,000, plus the 
labor allowance of $600, making a to- 
tal for the family living expenses of 
about $900. This means $75 a month, 
hardlya fair compensation for a work- 
ing farm operator who has $20,000 





invested. . 
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Add 331/3% to the feed value 
of your corn 


To every three acres of your corn you can add 
the feed value of one extra acre. Hundreds of 
farmers will do it this year. How? By using the 
Advance-Rumely Husker-Shredder instead of 
allowing stalks to stand in the fields. 

The Husker-Shredder delivers the cleanly 
husked ears of corn to the wagon. Then it shreds 
the stalks and leaves into a fine, palatable, 
nutritious shredded fodder at the cost of hand 
husking alone. The shredding 
costs nothing extra. The rich 
food elements usually wasted 
are saved. You gain 3314 per 
cent in feeding value, at no 


extra cost. 


Do not forget that 40 per 
cent of the feeding value of 
corn is in the leaves and 
stalks. And the only way to 
get this rich feed is to cut the 
corn for silage or shred it. 


Cattle take readily to this 





Advance-Rumely 


HUSKER- 
SHREDDER 
We also make 


Silo Fillers 
Corn Shellers 











shredded fodder. It is a wonderful substitute 
for hay or alfalfa. Provides a much needed 
roughage, in addition to health building vita- 
mines and salt mixtures. 

The Advance-Rumely Husker-Shredder has won many 
friends because of its many fine features. Hus 
extra long—forty inches—fitted with husking pins that 
tear open the husks so the rolls strip the ears clean. Snap- 
ping rolls take a firm grip on the fodder, whether light or 
heavy, wet, dry or frozen. Break off every ear, even 


king rolls are 


nubbins. Husks from 400 to 1000 
bushels per day, depending upon size 
used. Simple, sturdy, compact, easily 
operated, built to Advance-Rumely 
standards for long years of service. 
Comes in three sizes, namely, four; 
six and eight roll, 

Consider this shredding idea care- 
fully. Many farmers are adopting it 
and saving money. Send the coupors 
below for our catalog and see the 
nearest Advance-Rumely dealer. 
Address Dept. BB 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Ine. 


( tc 
La Porte Indiana 
Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo. 
Peoria. Ill. John M. Brant Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. Bushnell, 











La Porte 
The Advance-Rumely line 
includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grain and 


rice threshers, combine Name... 
harvesters, husker-shre d- 
ders, alfalfa and clover Address... 


hullers, bean hullers, silo 
fillers, corn sheliers, motor 
trucks and tractor winches 
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ADVANCE-RUM 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


(lacorporated) 


Indiana 


Please send at once literature describing Advance-Rumely Husker-Shredders. 
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Serviced Through 
33 Branches 
and Warehouses 
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Contentment Plus 


“Aren’t we contrary humans any- 
way,” I mused to.myself. “It seems 
that no matter what our circum- 
stances may be, we're always wish- 
ing we could do something else.” 

It all came about over a basket of 
ripe red cherries in a grocery store 
window. The minute I spied them I 
thought, “Oh, if I could just go some- 
where and make some cherry pre- 
serves and make some of the old fav- 
orite mulberry and cherry jam! 

How delightful seemed the _ pros- 
pects of bubbling kettles of the rich 
red preserves and shining rowsof jars 
on the window sills. How delightful 
‘in contemplation—with an office desk 
awaiting me up the street, and a stack 
of mail and the other responsibilities 
that a job lays upon one—to fuss with 
fruit in the kitchen or out in the shady 
yard on these delightfully cool, June 
days we have been having. 

And then I recalled actual canning 
days which began early in the morning 
and sometimes didn’t finish until long 
after dark. Fruit has a way of ripen- 
ing up all at once and it seems so very 


. unthrifty to let anything go to waste 


at least that’s the reaction of an 
honest-to-goodness canning enthusiast. 
I pictured hundreds of women out in 
the country busy with big pans of red 
fruit, with hands all puckered up by 
the juice, relieved with a day’s labors 
over and dreading perhaps resuming 
things on the morrow. They would 
doubtless be glad to exchange places 
with me, anyone of them. 

A little of the glamour of the pic- 
ture was removed, temporarily at 
least, tho I did get a basket of cher 
ries later and sat up till late into the 
night making preserves. I reckon 
there must be “putting-up” complex in 
most housekeeper-homemakers that 
won't give them any peace thru the 
fruit season unless they’re busy at it. 
Once the act is performed a cure is ef- 
fected, at least for a time. 

What a fine thing it would be if 
while we are envying the other wom- 
an’s place, we might actually exchange 
with her for awhile. I’m sure it would 
work out for the contentment of all in 
our own jobs. Sometimes it is almost 
necessary for us to get away from our 
own hand and head work for awhile in 
order ta appreciate what we have at 
home. Business houses in town reak 
ize this when they urge their em- 
ployes to get off for a vacation each 
year. Farm women who throw over 
the reins of the household and get 
clear away for a week or so, even tho 
they haven’t been especially urged to 
do so, have come back feeling vastly 
more contented with their way of life. 





At the Iowa State Fair 


Everything from:citizenship work to 
hat making and from home furnish- 
ings to nutrition is to be shown in the 
twenty-four different exhibits of Farm 
Bureau Women’s Projects which are 
being arranged as a feature of the 
Women’s Department for the 1926 
Towa State Fair, August 25. to Septem- 
ber 3. 

The complete list of these exhibits 
Was announced this week by Miss 
Neale S. Knoles of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, who will have direct 
charge of this department of the fair. 
The plan of the exhibits this year has 
been to select those which will best 
represent the county projects which 
have been conducted by the County 
Women’s Farm Bureaus thruout the 
state during the past twelve months. 
Bach one of the exhibits will be as- 
sembled by the county which put on 
the project. 

The displays will feature the meth- 


ods by which each project was con- 
ducted and the results which were ac- 


complished. Some of the _ projects 
such as those concerning clothing, 
home furnishings, etc., will display 


some of the actual work done by the 
various farm women who participated. 

Sach of the counties will appoint a 
local leader who will be sent to the 
fair to conduct a half hour demon- 
stration pertaining to the project 
which the county is exhibiting. These 
demonstrations will begin the opening 
day of the fair and will continue un- 
til the close of the exposition. They 
will be held between the hours of 3:36 
and 4:30 each afternoon and will be 
under the direct sponsorship of the 
State Women’s Committee of the 
‘arm Bureau Federation. 

The complete list of counties which 
will exhibit, together with the names 
of the women who will be in charge 
of these displays and the _ projects 
which will be shown is as follows: 

Adair—Mrs. Jim Holliday, clothing. 

Boone—Mrs. F. L. Johnson, clothing. 

Calhoun—Mrs, H. J. Flesner, clotb- 
ing. 

Dallas—Mrs. C. A. Fox, citizenship. 

Story—Mrs. Leon Golden, clothing. 

Scott—Mrs. D. J. Clapp, home man- 
agement, 


Fayette—Mrs. W. H. Hatch, home 
management. 

Franklin—Miss Altye Rust, nutri- 
tion. 

Greene—Mrs. John Custer, milli- 
nery. 

Guthrie — Mrs. George Brideson, 


clothing. 
Ida—Mrs. R. H. 

nishing. 
Jasper—Mrs. Frank Pease, nutrition. 


Hewitt, home fur- 


Kossuth—Mrs. Olaf Funnimark, 
clothing. 

Madison—Mrs. E. E. Bissell, home 
furnishing, 

Mahaska—Mrs. W. F. Jager, home 
furnishing. 


Marion—Mrs. O. L. Stroud, clothing. 
Marshall—Mrs. John Rockh‘ll, home 
furnishing. 


Monroe—Mrs. L. KE. Turner, nutri- 
tion. 

Muscatine—Mrs. G. W. Wiggers, 
home furnishing. 

Plymouth—Mrs. Ben Knapp, cloth- 


ing. 
Polk—Mrs. Wm. Cattrill, nutrition. 
Poweshiek—Mrs. Frank Schultz, 


“home furnishing. 


Warren—Mrs. J. E. 
ing. 

Clark—Mrs. F. R. Lewis, home man- 
agement. 


Welch, cloth- 








Making Good Ice Cream | 





There is nothing quite so satisfying 
as a dish of ice cream on a hot sum- 
mer day. Not one of those “sample 
sizes,” «as dad calls them, that are 
handed out at the cold drink parlor 
but the size that fills an oatmeal dish 
and then stacks up like a Mt. Vesuvius 
with preserved fruit streaming down 
the sides. That’s the kind that pleases 
the whole family, kind that mother or 
sister stirs up in gallon lots with Bud 
presiding over the freezer operations 
and receiving his reward when it’s 
time to lick off the paddle. Homemade 
ice cream when it is rightly concocted 
and frozen is just about the best des- 
sert we can serve when the appetite 
is lagging with the hot weather. 

Note that I said rightly made and 
frozen. Commercially made ice cream 
for the most part is excellent and I 
do not mean to say a word “agin” it 
but with milk and cream and eggs on 
hand, ice cream may so easily be made 
at home and of such high nourishing 
quality that it is almost too bad not to 
plan to have it at least two or three 
times a week. Unfortunately many 
women feel that good home made ice 
cream is too much a matter of chance. 
Sometimes it is smooth and velvetry 
while again it will be of course and 
grainy texture. 

Making good ice cream at home is 
as grandmother used to say about 
spice cake, “It’s all in knowing how.” 
And the how of successful ice cream 
making is the main theme of this 
article. 

In the first place, the proportion of 
the freezing mixture is of extreme im- 
portance. Most people put in a layer 
of cracked ice, then a layer of salt, 
then another layer of ice, without any 
particular regard for the exact 
amounts. This does not give the best 
results and the chances are that the 
amount of salt is much too high for 
the amount of ice used. The reason 
for the salt and ice mixture is that 
the salt particles—and by the way the 
coarse rock salt should be used in- 
stead of table sait—coming in con- 
tact with the ice causes melting. In 
melting, the ice absorbs heat from the 
mixture in the freezer can, and thus 
the business of freezing is accom- 
plished. When a large proportion of 


salt is used the mixture is frozen per- 
haps a little faster but the texture is 
coarser than when less is used and a 
longer time taken for the freezing. 
The most satisfactory proportion ‘is 
eight parts of ice and one part of salt. 
In filling the freezer preparatory to 
turning, the best way is to put in noth- 
ing but ice at first, filling with ice to 
about two-thirds of the way up on 
the can, then put in a thin layer of 
salt, then a layer of ice and so on, 
with salt over the top layer, as the 
salt being heavier has a tendency to 
go down. And as I stated-above, it is 
much better to measure the cracked 
ice and salt quite accurately, using 
just one measure of salt to eight of 
ice. Once this measure is taken accu- 
rately into certain dishes it should not 
be necessary to do it every time. 

While we are on the subject of freez- 
ing, I want to say a little about turn- 
ing, since the method of operating the 
freezer has something to do, a great 
deal, in fact, with the texture. To 
start with the mixture should be 
thoroly cooled before’ starting to 
freeze it. If there is a large propor- 
tion of cream in the mixture and it is 
put in warm, the chances are that it 
may turn into butter lumps before it 
is cold enough to freeze. 

Begin by turning the freezer very 
slowly at first. Just enough motion to 
keep the mixture moving is all that is 
necessary. More is wasted effort for 
nothing is being accomplished by the 
over-agitation. As soon as the freezer 
begins to turn just a little hard, then 
is the time to increase the speed. Now 
turn as fast as possible, for fast turn- 
ing tends to increase the volume and 
to separate more finely the freezing 
particles. 

Commercial ice cream makers who 
accomplish quite fine things with tex- 
ture do not freeze ice cream beyond 
a “thick cream” consistency. This is 
just about the consistency of thick 
white sauce. If ice and salt are added 
in just the eight to one proportions it 
is possible to remove the paddle and 
pack at this comparatively thin-mix- 
ture time. This will make a smooth 
velvety cream on standing, and it 
should stand for several hours, two 
at least before being opened for use. 


This period of standing gives time for 
all of the flavors present to be blended- 
nicely and also makes for a mellow 
smoothness that is desirable. 

When ice cream is frozen very hard 
it tends to be brittle instead of being 
smooth. : 

There are two well-known types of 
ice cream, namely Philadelphia and 
American. The latter is made with a 
custard foundation, while Philadelphia 
cream is merely thin cream or cream 
and milk sweetened and flavored and 
frozen. This is an easy ice cream to 
make and it is truly delicious either 
plain or in any of the almost “hun- 
dred and one” variations which fresh 
or canned fruit or preserves make pos- 
sible. A good recipe for’vanilla iee 
cream of the Philadelphia variety and 
one that can be used as a standard for 
making practically every other kind 
is: Three cups of milk, one cup of 
cream (or two cups cream and two 
two cups milk) three-fourths to one 
cup of sugar and one and one-half 
tablespoons of vanilla. Mix and chill 
and freeze. 

When crushed fruit is used, either 
raw or preserved, or canned it should 
first be put thru a coarse sieve or 
colander. The amounts of fruit and 
sugar vary with the fruit used. Crush- 
ed fruit ice cream is an especially wel- 
come dish in summer and mixtures 
and amounts of fruits or fruit juices 
may be experimented with. Two cups 
of crushed fruit such as strawberries 
or peaches is about the right measure 
for two quarts (after freezing) of ice 
cream. In general, fresh fruit ice 
creams are better made of Philadel- 
phia ice cream. The fruit seems to 
combine a little better in this way 
than when the American or custard 
foundation ice cream is used. 

The following are some-excellent ice 
cream combinations. The°amounts of 
fruit or nuts stated in each case are 
for the two-quart size freezer: 

Apricot Ice Cream—One dozen fresh 
apricots are peeled and stoned and 
mashed. They are then mixed with 
the cream and milk mixture and put 
thru a colander. Two cups of stewed 
dried apricots may be used in the 
same manner. This is added at the 
beginning of freezing. 

Almond Ice Cream—tThis is a great 
delicacy, particularly when the al- 
monds are browned a littte before add- 
ing to the ice cream mixture. To make, 
blanch a little better than a third of a 
pound of almonds and brown in a thin 
layer in the oven. Put thru the food 
grinder. There should be anywhere 
from three-fourths to a full cup of the 
ground burnt almonds. This is added 
to caramel ice cream which is made 
by caramelizing one-half cup of gran 
ulated sugar for a quart of cream, 
which is the amount of liquid for the 
two-quart freezer size. When the 
sugar has melted and turned dark 
brown half a cup of water is added 
and the whole stirred until the lumps 
entirely disappear. This when cooled 
sufficiently is added to the cream, 
stirring well, with one-half cup of 


‘sugar added and two teaspoons of va- 


nilla. 

Banana Ice Cream—For this you 
will need from four to six large 
bananas. Put these thru a colander 
and add one and one-half tablespoons 
of lemon juice. A little less sugar is 
needed’ here than for plain vanilla 
ice cream. 

Bisque Ice Cream—Add one cup of 
ground English walnuts or a mixture 
of several different kinds of nuts to 
make this amount and a half cup of 
ground maraschino cherries to the re 
cipe for Philadelphia ice cream. 

Chocolate Ice Cream—Melt four of 
the small squares of chocolate and 
add one-fourth cup of hot water, stir- 
ring until smooth. Cool slightly and 
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add to mixture. Cocoa may also be 
used in which case one cup of cocoa is 
mixed with one-half cup boiling water 
and cooked in double boiler Yor ten 
minutes. It is chilled before adding 
the mixture for freezing. One-fourth 
teaspoon of ground cinnamon gives a 
richer flavor to chocolate ice cream, 
peing used a great deal in the making 
of ice cream commercially. 

Muskmelon Ice Crean 
the edible part from three small musk- 
melons and put thru a sieve. Add to 
standard recipe as given above. 

Ginger Ice Cream—This is a great 
delicacy when made from preserved 
ginger with the preserving liquid add- 
ed as well. The preserved ginger is 
cut up in small pieces, or better yet, 
run thru the food grinder using the 
coarsest knife. There should be about. 
two-thirds of a cup. To this add one- 
fourth cup or a little more of the pre- 
serving syrup. Mix with the standard 
ice cream recipe. 

Orange Ice Cream-—This requires 
three cups of orange juice and pulp 
(about six oranges altogether) and 
three tablespoons of lemon juice. Mix 
into this about one and one-half cups 
of sugar and add to the staydard ice 
cream mixture. 

Lacto Ice Cream is made with sour 
milk and is a nutritious and tasty 
cream that deserves wider popularity. 
Here is a recipe that may be taken 
as a standard for making any num- 
ber of variations of Lacto Cream. 
Beat one egg with one-third cup 
orange juice and mix together with 
one quart of sour milk, one and one- 
half cups sugar and one-fourth cup of 
lemon juice. 

A general recipe for water ice calls 
for one quart of water, two cups of 
sugar and one cup of fruit juice or 
fruit juice and pulp together. Boil the 
sugar and water together for ten min- 
utes. Add fruit juice flavoring and 
cool and then freeze. 

Sherbet is made like water ite with 
the exception that milk is used tIn- 
stead of water. To make, mix to- 
gether one quart of milk, two cups or 
sugar and a cup of fruit juice or juice 
and pulp. Add-just pinch of salt. For 
a smooth and delicious sherbet a 14- 
ounce can of condensed milk is used 
and mixed with a quart and a half of 
water. One cup of sugar is added and 
a generous pinch of salt. For orange 
sherbet made with condensed milk, 
use a cup of orange juice and a third 
of a cup of lemon juice. For other 








Important Points in Ice Cream 
Making 


1. Cream should be 24 hours old, 
should test, from 18 to 22 per cent 
fat, and should be thoroly chilled. 
Cream fresh from the separator 
produces a coarse-grained ice 
cream, 

2. Ice cream mixtures should 
not be put into the freezer while 
stil warm. Precooling cuts down 
the freezing and makes for a better 
product. 

3. A little salt 
flavor of ice cream. 

4. Do not fill the can more than 
two-thirds full of the mixture to be 
frozen. Room is needed for the ice 
cream to swell. 

5. Use two speeds in freezing, 
turning slowly at first and then 
faster when the mixture begins to 
be hard. 

6. Use only coarse rock salt for 
freezing ice cream. Good results 
can not be gotten with table salt. 
Use the proportion of eight meas- 
ures of finely cracked ice, one part 
salt, filling the freezer two-thirds 
full of ice fefore adding any salt. 

7. In packing use a mixture of 
four parts of ice and one part of 
salt if the ice cream ts to stand 
only a short while, say two hours. 
If longer than this, use the eight- 
to-one mixture given before. 

8. Ice cream may be frozen stiff 
enough to eat at once, but it is 
really better from a flavor and tex- 
ture standpoint to freeze not quite 
so stiffly and allow to ripen for at 
least two hours before using. 


brings out the 














fruit sherbets, use a third of a cup of 
lemon juice and a cup of any other 


crushed fruit. This kind of sherbet 
has almost the consistency of ice 
cream. 

Sherbet is also made with the addi- 
tion of egg whites and also gelatine. 
To either of the sherbet recipes given 
above, the first one preferably, add 
three stiffly beaten egg whites when 
the mixture is half frozen. Instead of 
egg whites, two tablespoons of gela- 
tine soaked in a little cold water and 
then dissolved thoroly in hot water 
and chilled is added at the beginning 
of the freezing. 

Corn sugar may be used to advant- 
age in making either sherbets or ice 
cream. A good recipe for sherbef, or 
more correctly water ice is as follows: 
Make a syrup of one and one-third 
cups corn sugar, one cup of cane sugar 
and four cups boiling water (soft wa- 
ter preferably because corn sugar is 
affected by lime with a resulting bit- 
terish taste). If soft water is not 
available a little lemon juice may be 
added during the period of syrup mak- 
ing. The syrup is allowed to cool 
whereupon the grated rind of one 
orange and lemon is added and also 
one and one-half eups of orange juice 
and half a cup of lemon juice, Mix to- 
gether well and freeze. 

Vanilla ice cream made with corn 
sugar is excellent. Make a custard of 
four cups of scalded milk, four tea- 
spoons of corn starch and two-thirds 
cup of cane sugar and two eggs, add- 
ing a pinch of salt. When this has 
cooled mix in two and two-thirds cups 
corn sugar and four tablespoons va- 
nilla extract. .Freeze in the usual 
manner. One cup of blanched almonds 
which have’ been browned and 
chopped may be added if desired. Fur- 
ther variations may be made by add- 
ing frujts, caramel, chocolate and 
grapenuts to this recipe. 
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lowa Goes After Farm 
Thieves 


ALUCE TALULA 
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(Continued from page 5) 
heard of them. This spring the insur- 
ance association sent me a bill for $6, 
claiming a fee earned on the insur- 
ance. Now that protection has cost 
me $18.50 for one year alone. You 
have them beaten. Congratulations!” 

Investigation showed the insurance 
association claimed to have explained 
this policy to the policyholder but had 
not. They were, our records show, 
merely working together with the can- 
vassers of the detective bureau and 
when we inquired they claimed they 
were not responsible for what the de- 
tective bureau agent told. Why pay 
$18.50 for protection when you can get 
it at less than a dollar a year? 

Be sure your Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau sign is placed at the 
entrance of your farm in a prominent 
place. If the sign is faded or rusted 
we will be glad to send you a new one. 
Remember, thieves are going to watch 
for these signs and if yours is not dis- 
played you may be the party visited. 

Who will be the first to capture a 
thief and claim a reward? Just as 
soon as a capture is made, advise us 
and we will be glad to investigate. 
Wallaces’ Farmer stands for protec- 


tion. Our members’ property must be 
respected and farm thievery must 
stop! 


Oilmeal for Calves 


A pound of gain for every three and 
one-third pounds of oilmeal fed, was 
the record made in an Ohio calf feed- 
ing experiment. A saving of one-third 
the alfalfa hay was made when two 
pounds of oilmeal was added to the 
ration of corn silage and alfalfa hay 
in wintering calves. 

Calves fed corn silage and alfalfa 
hay for 140 days gained at the rate 
of 1.33 pounds. The addition of two 
pounds of oilmeal raised the daily gain 
to 1.93 pounds, an increase of .6 
pounds daily. 
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Better lights, 


cooking and ironing... 
these are the benefits of 
Colt Light 


THE Colt Hot Plate takes 
all the drudgery out of sum- 
mer cooking. 
on the gas —and you're 
ready to cook a whole meal! 
No wood fire to start, no hot 
kitchen stove to stand over, 
no discomforts from the 
And you'll find the 
Colt Iron just as great a 
convenience for ironing. 

A Colt Light Plant brings 
you instant, unflickering 
light wherever you want it. 
You have no unsafe oil 
lamps to carry from room to 
room. No matches to strike. 
No worry of cleaning and 
filling dirty lamps every day. 

With Colt Light, you 


can do the finest needlework 


heat. 


Simply turn 


without eye-strain. Your 
children will enjoy study- 
ing their lessons at night. 
And the Colt Barn Light 
makes it twice as easy for 
the men to do the chores. 

The large capacity Colt 
Light Plant (holds 200 Ibs. 
of Union Carbide) needs 
no attention on the average 
farm except refilling two or 
three times a year. 

Let us tell you more 
about the benefits of Colt 
Light! Send a postal today 
for our free booklet, ‘Safest 
and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + + - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut Se. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 8th and Brannan Sts. 








No proposition offers a 
greater opportunity for the 
farm-trained man than se oll- 
ing the Colt Light Plant. 
Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 
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The calves fed oilmeal which weigh- 
ed 380 pounds on December 10, 
270, weighing 650 pounds on June 1. 

This would be an excellent 
finishing out 
fall market. 
a method of handling merits consider- 
of baby 


to go on grass for 
a corn ration for the 


ation among a 


large number 


beef feeders in the corn belt. 


For him who 


for feeding, the last 
year is the 
applies 


calendar 
o buy. This 
feeder 
calves of the 
health and 


baby beef for the 
winter his own. 


All too commonly the practice is to 
| put them on a partial or full ration of 
proper supplements 
good gains are made but they go on 
grass half-fat and are in anything but 
ideal condition for finishing on grass 


corn. With the 


and grain. 


Frequently their finished condition 
their sale earlier than orig- 
inal hopes and plans called for and 
thus they miss the generally strong 
market for finished light steers in the 


calls for 


late fall. 


purchases 


as to 


gained 
weight 


Such 


his calves 
quarter of the 
practical 
wheher the 
calves are purchased locally or at the 
markets. It is difficult to buy 
proper breeding, in 
wintered 
the best summer gains, 
To a very great extent 


time 


good 
make 
in the spring. 
the feeder of 
fall market must 
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With silage at $5, alfalfa at $18 and 
oilmeal at $52 per ton these steer 
calves put on gain at a cost of $7.28 
per 100 pounds. A cost of gain lower 
than the prevailing purchase price 
makes the calves cost less per ewt. at 
grass time than the fall before. 


Size of Local Co-operative 
Increases 
A great many of our local co-opera- 
tives have always been too small to 
do business efficiently. A recent re- 
port of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates that this condition is 
changing for the better. The average 
number of members per local associa- 








4a 


tion was 122 in 1915, and in 1925 it © 


was 155. 

Dairy marketing associations, prin- 
cipally creameries and cheese facto- 
ries, increased from 83 to 124. Grain 
marketing associations, mostly 
elevators, increased from 102 to 130, 
Livestock associations increased their 
average membership from 140 to 230. 
In lowa the average membership per 
pssociation has gone up from 118 to 
154; in Minnesota from 92 to 145; im 
Nebraska from 105 to 122; and in Mis- 
souri from 94 to 354. 
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Steand use the onecream 
separator with the single 
bearing suspended seif- 
balancing bowl. We will 
sendanimported Belgium 
MelotteCream Separator 
direct to your farm, You 
don’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free Trial to 
convince yourself. 

Write today for our new 
Melotte catalog and our § 
big offer, 

Melotte P$8"; Chicago 


i. B. BABSON. 
2843 West Leth Street 











Write For FREE BOOK 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Koofing 
Yeu Can Buy. 
Our roofing will last 
forty years, Write ue 


for proof. Best quality 
only ~ our motto. 


Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. We are 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm in the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free sampies and delivered prices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 6. W, Geeond &t.. Dee Moines, lowe 
Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen. 





3-R STAPLE PULLER 


Saves time and effort in building and 
repairing fences. You can stand on your 
feet and pull staples from*any angle. No 
chance of hurting hands, fencing or 
staples. Made of only the best materials. 
iron part is drop-forged, handle of hick- 
ij Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

ll parcel post to any acarens in U.S 
A. for $1.00 cash with order 


3-R Staple Puller 


LuVerne, iowa or Herscher, III. 


yal GRAIN SIN 


ON one PAYMENTS! 

» you can own a MIDWEST 
bow | let it pay for itself this 
season out of extra profits. 
Low cost. Six monthsto pay. 
LAS’S A LIFETIME, 


B 
NNN, | f, HOLO GRAIN for TOP PRICE 
{ mr 7] . N is i follow the smart farmers’ plan. 


ake more per acre on entire crop. 
Leni all. steal ¢ construction proof 
aft 
gain, weather, KEEPS GRAIN TERI Rott. i 
ES he E E! Send today for Sesettben of 
e and full details of amazing 4. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS COs, genzac"ctts mack, 


BABY CHICKS 
Mion’ ye, 
See , 
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Accredited Chicks 


GET oss LIVE OT ABAnTas 
» Barred, oe dd White Rocks, $12-100; Wyaandott 
tons, $138-100; Brown, White Leghorns, $10-100. 


‘or 600 0 
Eales 


Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incabator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. |, , _ Ottumwa, lowa 


lowa Chick Hatchery 
Accredited 
Reduced prices for June and July. 
Valuable catalog free. Eight pop- 
ular breeds, including Pedigreed 
Wyckoff W. Leghorns, 
PROF. KING 
THE IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


Box M, Iowa City, lowa 


QUALI 


Five won can 
Add one cent per chick for less than 














90: Leghor “eke Reds 
aa thee Siena ‘Wyapgation at 
PRICE Qasorted 104, $7.00 je 
ree. 
MissOURI CES FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 





Kamala — 


Each capsule contains a full dose of Kamalaand other 

drugs thet will kill 100% of tape and round worms 

eaposiety. 50-€1.00; 100-81.75; 200-€3.00; 500-€6.75; 
$12.00. Post paid and guaranteed. 


Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Dept. B, Charles City, lowa 


Specialist in poultry diseases. 





Getting Most Service Out 
of Rope 


In securing long life and maximum 


service out of a hay rope or any rope 
used on the farm, several things must 
be taken into consideration. 

First, the rope selected must be of 
good quality and the proper size for 
the work to be done. Good ropes are 
made of properly selected new fiber 
which has been prepared and handled 
in such a way as not to injure the nat- 
ural strength of the fibers; but unfor- 
tunately some manufacturers cheapen 
the rope by mixing with the new cer- 
tain percentages of fiber which has 
been injured by over-exposure in cut- 
ting and preparing or in storage, and 
in some extreme cases a considerable 
proportion of old fiber is mixed in. 
The best guarantee of getting first 
class rope is to buy some of the trade 
marked brands of a reliable dealer 
who can guarantee that he buys only 
from high class manufacturers. As 
for the proper size, this will depend on 
the work to be done and the probable 
stress the rope will have to meet. Oth- 
er things being equal it is better econ- 
omy to buy a size larger than that ac- 
tually called for, since the difference 
in first cost is usually very small in- 
deed, 

Second, the rope must not be chafed 
or kinked while in use, a8 these are 
the two chief ways in which ropes are 
damaged. Chafing may be caused by 
dragging across a sharp corner on a 
timber or a roof or stone, by two ropes 
rubbing over each other, by a pulley 
which is too small or has sharp projec- 
tions or which does not swivel easily. 
Any kink or sharp bend puts a terrific 
stress on the outside fibers of the rope 
and if any heavy pull comes on such 
a bend, some of the fibers are likely 
to be ruptured,and the rope will prob- 
ably fail at this place. Kinks are par- 
ticularly destructive to wire ropes. 
Any knot acts somewhat like a kink 
and hence the most successful types of 
knots are those which do not bend 
the rope too sharply. . 

The usual cause of kinks is too 
much twist, and this is the reason why 
so much care must be taken to keep 
hay ropes from twisting. Twisting is 
due to the fact that when a rope is 
pulled thru two or three pulleys with a 
heavy load on it, the twisted strands 
bearing on the pulleys have a ten- 
dency to give a _ screw-like turning 
which increases the twist in the rope. 
Various methods are used to keep 
down too much twist: 


1. Turn the rope end for end occa- 
sionally. 

2. Drag the rope thru stubble. 

3. Coil the rope and lay in tub of 
hot water. 

4. Use ball bearing swivel where 
attached to hay fork carriage. 

Of these the last is by far the most 
effective; since the twist is naturally 
worked toward the carriage end and if 
a freely turning swivel is provided 
here, the twist will be worked out as 
fast as it collects. Such ball bearing 
swivels can be purchased on the mar- 
ket for a very small sum, or can be 
made from an auto or bicycle ball 
bearing. Dragging the rope fills it 
full of dirt and grit and _ probably 
causes excessive wear. Reversing the 
rope end for end helps about taking 
out twist, but takes quite a lot of time 
and trouble. 

Rope should be protected as much as 
possible against dust and grit, which 
produces excessive wear, and against 
dampness, which is likely to produce 
rotting. A rope should not be coiled 
and stored while wet, but should be 
thoroly dried first. Some authorities 
recommend lubricating a rope with 
hot tallow or hot linseed oil, but it is 
doubtful if this pays for ropes that are 
kept free of dust. However, if a rope 
becomes dry and stiff, lubrication is 
advisable. 

Very important factors in securing 
long service are proper whipping, 
crowning, splicing, and. knotting, and 





every farmer and farmer’s boy should 


be thoroly posted on how these things 
are properly done. It is hardly worth 
while, however, taking these things 
up here, since such excellent free bul- 
letins can be obtained from the fol- 
lewing sources: Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash.; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Most of the rope manufacturing 
firms also put out very valuable free 
booklets, 





Fall Matings 


Some breeders like to make experi- 
mental matings in the fall. If good 
birds come from the mating, there is 
assurance of as good, or perhaps bet- 


ter, progeny in the spring. If there is 
a trace of single comb in the blood 
of rose combed varieties, a fall mating 
will show whether the trace is com- 
mon to both sides. 

Unless such a mating is planned 
with as much care as a mating upon 
which a breeder’s reputation may de- 
pend thru selling eggs for hatching, it 
is of no value. The object of fall mat- 
ings: is not to grow broilers or fries, 
but to show the quality .of the union. 
The breeder will get most benefit 
when he balances the faults of one sex 
against the strength of the other sex. 
Correct faults, or rather make them 
less pronounced in each successive 
generation if the flock is to improve. 

Having produced chicks from the 
fall mating, give them care which will 
help them to develop to their potential 
best. Disqualifications will show up 
at once, but latent quality is slower in 
developing. Then if good birds do 
show up, resist the temptation to 
breed from them in the spring. Keep 
the males separate from the females 
and save them for fall shows. If the 
faults are intensified instead of dimin- 
ished—the family is always hungry 
for fried chicken. 





Egg Yield is the Goal 


No matter whether or not he ex- 
pects to exhibit his stock, the only 
profitable fowl breeder in the long run 
is the fowl that makes good in egg 
production. The exceptional producer 
is hailed as a good find in any flock, 
but the profitable flock must count on 
having a majority of good egg pro- 
ducers rather than one exceptional 
producer, 

Cherish the exceptional layer; get 
sons and diughters ffom her if pos- 
sible, but cherish also the flock from 
which she sprang. Know the consist- 
ent layers. If they are to be used as 
breeders, keep them on maintenance 
ration instead of the mash. There 
seems to be the impression that a 
utility flock is a flock not good enough 
to breed good stock. Mrs. Helen Dow 
Whittaker has the right definition of 
the market egg flock when she says: 
“Instead of regarding the market egg 
flock as the culls of a breeder’s yards, 
I rather regard it as the culmination 
of all his production breeding and the 
final test, the last word, on the utility 
value of his stock.” 





Catarrh 


Catarrh is the first step towards 
roup. It comes in summer as the re- 
sult of overcrowding at night. Bad 
breath, runny nostrils, weak looking 
eyes areathe symptoms which indicate 
need for more room. Rather than 
crowd, sell even some of the best birds. 
There would be much less need of fall 
culling of chicks if every chick was 
given all the room it needed. Small 
groups, freedom from mites and lice, 
shade, water and a good ration is the 
formula for growing chicks that will 
live up to their opportunities. Piling 
up, sweating, bad air, is death to vi- 





tality. 



























You know this famous 
bottle-Keep it handy- 
Good for humans, rh 











UNSURPASSED 
for Farm Building 


For practical, economical, profit-making farm build- 
ings no material is superior to SHEFFIELD HOL- 
LOW TILE. It gives you the advantage of: 


1— Better protection for livestock. Sheffield 
buildings keep animals healthier the year 
round and increase the profits of winter 
feeding. 

2—Lower upkeep expenses. There is no 
warping, no rotting, no need for paint. Shef- 
field buildings represent real economy. 

3—I ngreased farm value. Sheffield build- 
ings add greatly to the value of any farm. 
This is especially noticeable when you 
want to sell. 


SHEFFIELD HOLLOW TILE is unusually well 
adapted to labor saving building plans. Get full in- 
formation and estimates, including our money-sav- 
ing suggestions on farm buildings. Ask your lumber 
dealer, or write us at once. 


Sheffield Brick &Tile C0., coo’o Sheffield, 1a. 


SHEFFIELD 


Brick and Hollow Tile 














Careful housewives guard against 
food spoilage in summer and f 
freezing in winter with my 





“SUCCESSFUL” 
Iceless Refrigerator 
Needs no ice. No up- 
keep; no chemicals; no 
electricity—nature does 
the work. No expense. 
after first small cost. 
Keeps clean—no drain pipes, n no drip 
pan, no trouble. Saves steps. 33 years 
manufacturing is my guarantee. Send 
postal today for Free Book and price. 


4.8. Gilerest Pres., Des | Moines tneubater Co. 
7 Vine Street, Des Moines, low 











SAFETY FIRST! 


Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wailaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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essentials of automobile tires— 
longer wear, greater safety, and 
luxurious comfort. That’s why 
owners put them on car after car. 


Any Hood Dealer will demon- 





neakon 
60,000 D 


Hood. Rubber 


* The Service in Hoods 
is more easily demonstrated .. 


The perfection of the Hood Flat 
Tread sets a new standard in the 


strate and explain to you Hood 
superiority in design and con- 
struction. It will pay youtomake 
the acquaintance of a Hood Tire 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Through Branches in all Principal Cities. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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CANVAS SOLID TIRES 
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_ They say 


Pm 


“fussy” 


WELL, let that go. I’m ready to admit 
that so far as pipe tobacco is concerned, 
I’ve got ideas. And if insisting on a 
tobacco that won’t bite the tongue or 
parch the throat is ‘“‘being fussy,” you 
can write “guilty” alongside my name, 
and I won’t even appeal the charge. 

I can’t speak for anybody else, but 
personally I smoke for pleasure! So I 
smoke Prince Albert. I'll say I do. Right 
after breakfast, on up until I switch off 
the light for the night. Pipe-load after 
pipe-load. Day after day. Prince Albert 
treats my tongue as gently as a mother 
handles a brand-new baby. 


They tell me it’s the Prince Albert 
process that cuts out bite and parch. Fair 
enough. I'll testify before the well- 
known world that P. A. is the coolest, 
sweetest, most genuinely friendly smoke 
a fellow can get on this planet. You sus- 
pect that the minute you throw back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin and get a 
whiff of real tobacco. 

Now, I’m telling you to be fussy about 
your smoking. Many a pipe-smoker has 
fooled himself when he should have been 
soothing himself with P. A. I say it pays 
to be fussy about anything that means 
so much to a man. What do you think? 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistenér top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 








© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


, Winston-Salem, N. C. gro 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Milking Machines Important 
Farm Aid 


No piece of dairy equipment has 
come to the front more rapidly during 
recent years than the milking machine. 
This growth in popularity has undoubt- 
edly been due to the high cost and 
garcity of labor. There seems to be 
no immediate outlook for a change ‘in 
this condition so that commercial dai- 
rymen are likely to continue to invest 
in milking machines as an aid to prof- 
table dairying. 

A study of the reports of some of 
the cow-testing associations shows 
that an increasing number of men are 
ysing machines. This is particularly 
true of men who are milking fifteen 
cows or over. Where a smaller num- 
ber of cows are milked the saving of 
labor is hardly great enough to make 
the proposition pay except in special 
cases. 

Not many years ago milking ma- 
chines were criticised as being unsan- 
itary. However, it has been found 
that they can be used to produce milk 
of high quality if proper attention is 
given to sanitary conditions. Two 
things have added in bringing about 
this improvement, namely, the ma- 
chines have been built so that they 
are easier cleaned, and secondly, peo- 
ple have learned how to operate them 
efficiently. If the machine is unsani- 
tary from lack of proper washing or if 
they are put on cows that have a dirty 
idder it is likely that they will be 
criticised the same as in the past. 
However, if the long hair is clipped 
from the udders, the udders wiped 
with a wet cloth before milking and 
the machine kept in a clean condition 
the quality of the milk should be be- 
yond reproach. 

Milking machines are no longer an 
intricate machine that can not be un- 
derstood by the average operator. 
When some of the machines first 
came on the market, a good many peo- 
ple looked upon them as a curiosity, 
the same as the first automobiles. 
However, milking machines have been 
simplified so that today the opera- 
tion of a milking machine is neither 
complicated nor beyond the reach of 
the average person. 

Cow testing association records, as 
well as experimental data, show that 
milking machines can be operated 
without decreasing the milk flow. In 
fact, there are many people who claim 
that they get better results than with 
many of the milkers they are able to 
tmploy. One of the advantages of the 
hiking machine is that it is usually 
|| easier .to employ satisfactory help 
With the machine, than without it. If 
there is plenty of labor on the farm 
| for milking, perhaps there is no need 
‘ora milking machine, but under av- 
erage conditions the larger dairymen 
ate studying the problem seriously. 








| Cooperative Creameries Make 
Good Showing 


Arecent summary of the 1925 busi- 

hess of 124 of JIowa’s co-operative 
‘feameries makes up a showing that 
; should encourage the creamery offi- 
| fg and patrons of these different 
| dairy institutions. The report is is- 
Med by C. Bechtelheimer, secretary 
ot the Iowa Creameries and Managers’ 
Association. 

This report covers a little less than 
me-half of the co-operative creameries 
the state but it undoubtedly repre- 
fnts a great many of the larger and 
More progressive creameries of this 
eel During 1925 this group of 124 

fameries did a gross business of 
#19,106,577.20. This is certainly a real 
business. 


In commenting on the reports from 


ee 
















the different creameries Mr. Bechtel- 
heimer shows that there is still room 
for improvement. He states: “Be- 
tween the highest and the lowest 
prices paid for butterfat during the 
year theré was a difference of more 
than 12 cents per pound. Manufactur- 
ing costs account for approximately 5 
cents of this spread, so that the rest 
must be accounted for in prices re- 
ceived for butter.” 

A summary of the different reports 
by groups shows that the manufactur- 
ing costs were largest in the cream- 
eries handling less than 100,000 pounds 
of butterfat. The average price paid 
patrons was also smallest in this 
group. Above thé 100,000 pound mark 
There was a slight falling off in cost 
ot.manufacture as the creameries han- 
dled more product, and while the 
prices paid averaged slightly higher 
for butterfat, as the creameries be- 
came larger this gain did not run uni- 
form. This would show that some of 
the smaller creameries who were pay- 
ing special attention to quality were 
able to compete with some of the 
larger which sacrificed quality in or- 
der to get volume. 





Butterfat Prices 


A report just issued by the Iowa 
Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association for the month of April 
shows that the maximum price paid 
for butterfat by co-operative creamer- 
ies during the month was 48 cents, 
wiifte the lowest price paid was 38 
cents. The average price paid by all 
creameries reporting was 43.69 cents. 
This is a reduction of approximately 
three cents from the average price 
paid during March. As compared to 
the April price during 1925, it is a re- 
duction of approximately four cents 
per pound. 

Considerable more butter went into 
storage during the early months this 
year than last year. This has been a 
depressing factor on the market. Dry 
weather has lead many people to be- 
lieve that the expected flush in the 
butter producing areas will be of short 
duration. However, the weather for 
the remainder of the summer will have 
a large influence on butter prices as 
cool, damp weather encourages the 
pastures and means a‘larger produc- 
tion. Therefore the weather is likely 
to be the most important factor on 
the butter market during the next few 
months. 





Cream Testers Must Read 
Half Per Cents 


All licensed Babcock testers in Iowa 
will be required to read butterfat tests 
to half per cents according to B. O. 
Brownlee, chief of the inspection serv- 
ice of the Iowa Department of Agricul- 
ture. An investigation by the depart- 
ment assures them that most of the 
other mid-western states are contem- 
plating a similar move. 

In commenting on the recent de- 
cision, Mr. Brownlee states: “All of 
our laws state that it is unlawful to 
under-read or over-read or otherwise 
falsify or manipulate the reading of 
the Babcock test. So I can see no rea- 
son why our testers in this state 
should not read the half per cent, 
since the use of red reader oil to flat- 
ten the meniscus is giving the opera- 
tor a very clear and definite place to 
read to, and it can be very easily done, 
and also easily figured.” 

It is believed by the department 
that a large amount of the difficulty 
over shortage or overrun in the cream 
station operators will be overcome by 
reeding to half per cents.instead of 
whole per cents. Accuracy is the goal 
that will be fair to both the producer 
ad the creameries, 























De LavalMi Milker 


HE De Laval Milker enables one person 

to milk two to three times as many cows 

as can be milked by hand. On many 
farms where the whole family was required 
to do the milking the old way, now with a 
De Laval Milker one person can easily do the 
milking while the rest of the family can get 
away occasionally, thus overcoming one of 
the big drawbacks of dairying. 





But this is only one of many advantages 
in having a De Laval Milker. Besides sav- 
ing time it does better work, produces more 
and cleaner milk, and keeps the cows’ udders 
and teats in better condition. This is proven 
by ten years’ use and the half million cows 
now milked the De Laval Way. 
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The world’s best cream separator, | 
Has the wonderful “floating bowl, % 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Fure 
nished in seven sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive, 

















On Farm 


Free Booklets Scuttacion 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use of 


KESD ML 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and : Disinfectant 


ful graduates. Gem City 
¢ is“Ameni- 
ca's Greatest Commercial 
School” (established 1870). 
All teaching supervised by 
three sons of the founder. We train you 
for a good paying position in stenogra- 
phy, typing, civil sevice, private secre- 
el seeneneseies teaching, farm 

and accounting. Tuition 






















Write to Animal Industry Department 
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D. L. MUSSELMAN Parke, Davis & Company 
QUINCY, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. 
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THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 


Kill All Flies 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 










kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
LG ER aD oti asts altace Hotel M a n u % 
RY yes ug ie iy) ceil ot ravines a 
hs PS ee 0 AY ag; Insist upon 150 Fireproof Rooms 
‘ — 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


from pone Cen 
Brooklyn 


APEC: 


“The Cutter That Does Not Clog” 


jin well pleased with the N-13 Papec purchased this 

‘Dvees, ” wrote H. B. Austin, Oct. 8, 1925. “It has never 

clogged the pipe once and runs so light. It will cut 
and elevate twice as much as any cutter that I ever saw. 
The feed roll is a great thing, no stopping of bundles on 
(ime feed table.” 


$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 














HAROLD SOMERS 
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Light draft, low operating cost and long life make the 
Papec the most economical cutter. There’s a size to fit 
your power plant, whether you use a 3 h. p. gasoline en- 
gine, a light or a heavy tractor. If you havea silo, a Papec | 
will earn you big returns. Let us show you how. 


Write for FREE Catalog— Today 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


125 Main Street 
Shortsville, N. ¥. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE, 


a 





the quarterly reviews. : 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may oeca- ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {fs copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro 











e duced by any other paper until special written permissign has been obtained. ee ee . 





The Call of Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 18, 1926. Exodus 2:11 
to 4:18. Printed, Exodus 3:10-15; 4: 
10-12.) 


“Come now therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayest bring forth my people the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt. (11) And 
Moses said unto God, Who am I, that 
I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I 
should bring forth the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt? (12) And he said, 
Certainly I will be with thee; and this 
shall be the token unto thee, that I 
have sent thee; when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, 
ye shall serve God upon this moun- 
tain. (13) And Moses said unto God, 
Behold, when I come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say unto them, the 
God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you; and they shall say to me, What 
is his name? What shall I say unto 
them? (14) And God said unto Moses, 
I AM THAT I AM; and he said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. 
(15) And God said moreover unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, Jehovah, the God 
of your fathers, the God of Abraham. 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you: this is my 
name, forever, and this is my memo- 
rial unto all generations. 

(10) And Moses said unto Jeho- 
vah, Oh, Lord, I am not eloquent, 
neither heretofore, nor since thou hast 
spoken unto thy servant; for I am 
slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. 

(11) And Jehovah said unto him, 
Who hath made man’s mouth? or who 
maketh a man dumb, or deaf, or see- 
ing, or blind? is it not 1, Jehovah? 
(12) Now, therefore go, and I will be 
with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt speak.” 


Tt is somewhat singular that so little 


is revealed of the early life of the. 


greatest of all Hebrew leaders. Three 
incidents only are recorded in the 
Pentateuch, or the five books of 
Moses: His birth, his banishment 
from Egypt because he res@ued a 
brother Hebrew, who was being 
cruelly beaten. This is all that is told 
of the first forty years. His employ- 


‘ment as head shepherd by Jethro, the 


Midianite .priest, and his marriage 
with the daughter of Jethro, are all 
that are told us of the next forty 
years. Moses’ in writing evidently 
said as little as possible about him- 
self. From the address of Stephen 
(Acts 7:22) we learn that as became 
a prince of the blood, he was instruct- 
ed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 
furthermore, that he was mighty in 
words and works, from which we 
would naturally infer that he had won 
reputation both as a philosopher and 
a soldier, and that about the time he 
was forty years of age he had made 
an investigation into the condition of 
his brethren, and, as became a mem- 
ber of the royal family, he undertook 
to execute justice. Finding that in 
this proceeding he would not be sus- 
tained even by his own people, he 
fled the country. From the Epistle to 
the Hebrews we learn that he refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and voluntarily cast his lot 
with an oppressed people, undertaking 
to champion their cause, and all for 
conscience sake. Tradition has filled 
up the vacancy in the narrative with 
its childish fables, so different, as they 
always are, from genuine inspiration 
that they may as well be disregarded. 





When God would prepare a really 
great man for his life work he gives 
him a wide range of education and 
experience. For the first forty years 


| of his life Moses had every opportunity 


of acquainting himself with all that 
the highest civilization of the age 
could teach, all that the professors of 
the university at Heliopolis could 
teach, all that the wise men, the poli- 
ticians, statesmen. or _ philosophers 
could teach, and all that current lit- 
erature could teach. gEverything was 
open to the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter; everyone would be ready and anx- 
ious to instruct him. 

During the second forty years of his 
life he had the best of opportunities 
for the study of a widely different 
system of thought, that of the desert 
and its wise men, its simple and yet 
more profound philosophy; for he is 
now the son-in-law of .the priest of 
Midian, a worshiper of the same God. 
We can well imagine the nature of the 
discussions by the camp fire in the 
desert between the university gradu- 
ate of Heliopolis and the sage of the 
desert, covering a _ period of forty 
years. 

Moses is now ripe and ready for his 
life work. His shepherd’s tent was 
pitched at the foot of Sinai or Horeb, 
with his servants and flocks around 
him. In broad daylight he sees one 
of the shrubs, a species of thorn, 
ablaze but remaining unconsumed. In 
the true scientific spirit of the cellege 
graduate he proceeds to investigate 
the new and strange phenomenon. 
Then his attention. is arrested by a 
voice: “Draw not nigh hither; put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” Acquainted as Moses was 
with the inner circle of Egyptian 
learning, this announcement of a holy 
place would at once suggest the pres- 
ence of a God, a temple, a sacred 
place, where, one might expect to re- 
ceive a message from the Unseen. 








This was followed by further revela- 
tions: “I am the God of thy father, 


the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, _ 


and the God of Jacob.” This flame 
which seems to burn, but does not con- 
sume, was the symbol, the manifesta- 
tion of His presence. 

It wag not the first time that Je- 
hovah had revealed His presence by 
this symbol. When He entered into 
covenant with Abraham, and revealed 
to him the fact that his seed thru 
Isaac, who was yet unborn, should in- 
herit the land after a sojourn as 
bondsmen in a strange land, a burn- 
ing torch passed between the parted 
portions of the sacrifice which was 
the outward symbol of the covenant 
(Genesis 15:17). 

Perhaps it is not too much to as- 
sume that Moses, a member of the 
tribe which afterwards became the 
priestly tribe, was aWare of this fact; 
but whether or not, from this time 
down to John.in Patmos, this was the 
Shekinah, or the recognized symbol 
of the Divine presence and approyal. 
Whether it was to Moses in the Mount, 
or Manoah at the sacrifice, or Isaiah 
in the temple, or Ezekiel by the river 
Chebar, or Saul on the way to Damas- 
cus, or John at Patmos, or the dis- 
ciples at Pentecost, those who saw the 
symbol were so deeply overwhelmed 
with a sense of the Divine presence, 
that they dared not look. This, then, 
is the first point in the lesson, the 
revelation of God to Moses. 

The second point is the announce- 
ment to him of his commission as the 
deliverer of his people. This is pref- 
aced by the statement that it was a 
time of earnest prayer in the land of 
Goshen. Men are apt to forget God 
in their prosperity. When trouble 
first comes upon them they trust in 
themselveg or their friends; wheneall 
else fails, they turn to their God. So 
it was in Moses’ day; so it is now. 
When they see clearly thru long suf- 
fering that they must depend on Him 
alone, He hears them. When the straw 
is refused and the tale of bricks is 
doubled, then cometh Moses. 

With the statement that’a people 
were praying for deliverance’ is 
coupled that other statement, that Je- 
hovah heard their prayer and had 
chosen him, whom He had been train- 
ing these eighty years, to be their 
leader. Jehovah always hears the sin- 
cere prayers of His people. He always 
chooses, however, His own time and 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Merry Little Breezes Save the Green Meadows 


Old Mother West Wind's family is very 
big, very big indeed, There are dozens 
and dozens of Merry Little Breezes, all 
children of Old Mother West Wind. Iivery 


morning she comes down from the Purple 
Hills and tumbles them out of a great bag 
onto the Green Meadows. Every night she 
gathers them into the great bag, and, put-® 
ting it over her shoulder, takes them to 
their home behind the Purple Hills. 

One morning, just as usual, Old Mother 
West Wind turned the Merry Little 
Rreezes out to play on the Green Mea- 
dows. Then she hurried away to fill the 
sails of the ships and blow them across 
the great ocean. The Merry Little Breezes 
hopped and skipped over the Green Mea- 
dows looking for somone to play with. It 
was then that one of them discovered 
something—something very dreadful. 

It was a fire. Yes, sir, it was a fire in 
the meadow grass! Someone had dropped 
a lighted match, and now little red flames 
were running thru the grass in all direc- 
tions. The Merry Little Breeze hastened 
to tell all the other Little Breezes and all 
rushed over as fast as they could to see 
for themselves. 

They saw how the little red flames were 
turning to smoke and ashes everything 
they touched, and how black and ugly, 
with nothing alive there, became that 
part of the Green Meadows where the lit- 
tle flames ran. It was dreadful! Then 
one of them noticed that the little red 
flames were running in the direction of 
Johnny Chuck's new house. Would the 
little red flames burn up Johnny Chuck 





as they burned up the grass and the 
flowers? 

“HI! cried the Merry Little Breeze, 
“We must warn Johnny Chuck and all 
the other little meadow people!” 

So he caught up a capful of smoke and 
raced off as fast as he could go td John- 
ny Chuck’s house. Then each of the 
Merry Little Breezes caught up a capful 
of smoke and started to warn one of the 
little meadow people or forest folks. 

So pretty soon, jolly, round, red Mr. 
Sun, Boking down from the bme sky, saw 
Johnny Chuck, Jimmy Skunk, Peter Rab- 
bit, Striped Chipmunk, Danny Meadow 
Mouse, Reddy Fox, Bobby Coon, Happy 
Jack Squirrel, Chatterer the Red Squirrel, 
Jumper the Hare and old Mr. Toad all 
hurrying as fast as they could to the 
Smiling Pool, where live Billy Mink and 
Little Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat and 
Spotty the Turtle and old Great-Grand- 
father Frog. There they would be quite 
safe from the little red flames. 

“Oh,” gasped Johnny Chuck, puffing 
very hard, for you know he is round and 
fat and roly-poly, and it was hard work 
for him to run, “what will become of my 
nice new house, and what will there be 
left to eat?” 

The. Merry Little Breeze who had 
brought him the warning in a capful of 
smoke, thought for a minute. Then he 
called the other little Breezes to him. 

“We must get Farmer Brown's help or 
we will have no beautiful Green Mea- 
dows to play on,” said the Merry Little 
Breeze. 

(Concluded next week) 
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Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS Thar 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 











2785 


a yc 
Fmb 29 


No, 2785—Distinctive Model. Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires, 2% yards 
of 40-inch material. Transfer pattern No 
729 (blue or yellow, costs 10 cents extra). 

No. 2780—Youthful Polka Dotted Crepe 
Design. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 20-inch contrasting and 
3% yards of binding. 

No. 2650—Juniors Are Wearing Flares. 
Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 19, 12 and 14 years, 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial. Transfer pattern No. 712 (blue or 
yellow, costs 10 cents extra.) 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
Jc or 2c*stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





had been going on for over eighty 
years. Many pious souls among them 
could not understand why deliverance 


was so long delayed, and others no @ 


doubt said—and the saying has been 
repeated in every age since “There is 
no God, or He would not permit such 
things to be done upon the earth.” | 
They may not all have recognized Him 
as their God, but throughout this 
passage He recognizes them as his 
people. “I have surely seen the afflie 
tion of my people,” He says, and “T 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayest bring forth my _ people the 
children of Israel out of Egypt.” 


Whether they recognized Him or not, } 4 


He had entered into covenant with 
them thru Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: 
“And God heard their groaning, and 
God remembered his covenant with 
Abraham, with Isaac and with Jacob. 
And God saw the children of Israel, 
and God took knowledge of them. 
(Exodus 2:24-25.) 

In one sense every afflicted and 
oppressed people, be they white, black, 
brown, red or yellow, is God’s people; 
for He is a God of justice and in His 
own time will smite the oppressor, 
even if that oppressor be His pro 
fessed follower. , 

The third point in the lesson is the 
strange unwillingness of Moses to ful- 
fill his mission. It is evidently nd 
cowardice, but meekness and genuine 
humility, which prevents him from 
undertaking this great work. It is not 
surprising that Moses, who during 
these forty years had become a silent 


re 
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‘way of deliverance. 





This oppression 





t ‘man through his country life, and a 
“diffident man as well, should hesitate 
THe "gbout undertaking this work; for he 


ymew Egypt, its pride, its insolence, 
t its ignorance of the true God, its self- 
eonceit and its great military re- 

j sources. But we may well be surprised 
at the excuses which he offers: First, 

@ the natural one in the eleventh verse: 
-“*Whom am I, that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth 
the children of Israel out of Egypt?” 
This is met by the assurance of the 
-presence of Jehovah with him, and 
‘that the undertaking should be so 
completely successful that they should 
worship God on this mountain, which 
they afterwards did. The second ex- 
euse is found in the thirteenth verse, 
namely, that the children of Israel had 

go far lapsed into idolatry that they 


tion of the covenant name Jehovah, 
which may be translated “I AM THAT 
bs \ 1,AM,” and that this covenant name 
\ would be revealed to them in its ful- 
ness and completeness as the Power 

that should secure their deliverance. 
The third excuse offered is that he 
did not have the proper credentials 
and that the people would not believe 
that Jehovah had sent him. This is 
met by the bestowal of miraculous 
power. The fourth excuse offered was 


5650 had forgotten the name of their cov- 
TQ enant God. This is met by the revela- 


J 
ao 





> 
2780 that he was not a speaker, “slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue;” and 
this is met by the assurance that the 
Lord would be with him and teach 
him what to say. The fifth and last 
excuse is no excuse at all, but prac- 
tically a declining of the mission: “Oh, 
Cute in @ Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand 
2 ince of him whom thou wilt send.” We 
tory No, @ do not wonder that the anger of the 
1° Chala lord was kindled against him, and 
oars, 36, @ tat he was relegated to a lower po- 
re. Size § sition, Aaron, who has not heretofore 
mate been mentioned, being put first in the 
negotiations for deliverance, as Josh- 
s ree wa was put before Moses jin the wil- 
nch ma- @ derness, because of his sin in smiting 
(blue Of Bthe rock. 

Moses made ,two great mistakes. 
| to Mt # The first in undertaking to deliver 
ind give @ Israel in his own strength forty years 
ae before, and the second in hesitating 
of the @ t0 undertake the deliverance when 
ts, divinely commanded to do so. The 
3 to the @ first was the sin of presumption, and 
Forme the second of unbelief. 
fashion 
-——= A Woman’s Views of Ding’s 
eighty Cartoon 
is them & %) Wallaces’ Farmer: 
ae This morning as I was working 
ogi happily in the garden, tryirig to do 












“my bit to help my good husband in 
his struggle to care for the family, I 
stopped to rest a few minutes; and as 
I rested my eyes turned lovingly to 
the beautiful view of our pasture with 
ts varied shades of green, dotted here 
fad there with splotches of white 
P There thorn-apple and wild plum trees 
‘ere blooming. And then I looked at 
|r farm buildings almost bare of 
“Wint because we hadn’t been able— 
*“Y a8 we might, to repaint them, 
‘Mhce the war. And my heart ached 
™% I wondered if we would be able 
Whold this home we love till we could 
%e our two fine, lovable boys thru 


‘here is 
it such 
earth.” 
ed Him 4 
it this § 
as his 
» afflic- 
and “I 
at thou 
yjle the 
Egypt.” 
or not, 
it with 
Jacob: 
iz, and 


Pe po! and fitted to take their place 
tered the world of men. I was thinking 
chennl } of these—and many other things as I 

Wit away my hoe and came in to pre- 
xd and te noon-day meal. My husband 
black, een glancing over the daily pa- 
se0ple; bers and as he came to Wallaces’ 





‘Farmer he handed it to me with the 
femark: “Wish you’d look over this 
tartoon of Ding’s and then read Mr. 
allace’s comments on it. So I’ve 
ne thinking much about both pic- 
‘tire and editorial this afternoon and 
3 ve wished I might borrow Mr. Dar- 


in His 
pressor, 
is pro 







is the 
to fuk 











tly not & 's 

enuine Nears wonderful right hand for a few 
from Bea to help me reconstruct that 
ig not onh on so that it would show the 
during 1 ~ as it appears to real farmers out 
. silent i ~~ On real farms being really run 





er. For there’s nothing so all pow- 








erful to clarify one’s vision as a gen- 
uine experience. 

I was very glad to have you say 
you knew Mr. Darling was sincere in 
his attitude toward farm interests. 
My husband is an old classmate of 
Ding’s and we know he has a big 
heart and an honest mind even tho 
we can’t entirely agree with his point 
of view at all times. 

With apologies to Mr. Darling here 
are my suggestions for fixing over his 
cartoon—a cartoon that I would prob- 
ably have said was all right had I not 
been a farmer’s wife and pardner for 
twenty-four years. 

I would make it a four section pic- 
ture. 

No. 1—Just as it is. 

No. 2—Have the wife and all the 
other members of the family using 
every bit of aid the medicine shelf 
contains—only make it, plain that 
each aid is entirely inadequate to 
care for his urgent need. Have the 
wife pour out what little medicine the 
“farm organization” bottle contains 
and say: “Only half a* dose but I'll 
give him what there is.” Have the 
big son trying desperately to stop the 
flow of blood with what little bandage 
is on the roll of “Co-operative mar- 
keting,” saying as he does so “He'll 
bleed to death unless we can get more 
and quickly at that’—and while this 
is going on have some one at the 
phone as in the original cartoon, try- 
ing to get the doctor. 

No. 3—Just as it is. 

No. 4—Dr. Congress awoke at last 
—coming on the run with his medi- 
cine“case fairly. bulging with all the 
farm relief measures we've tried to 
get thru—the McNary-Haugen bill— 
the Dickinson bill, ete., that are of no 
use now as he meets the pall bearers 
as they are putting the casket labeled, 
“All that is left of the farmer,” into 
the hearse. 

MRS. CURTIS REEVE. 

Towa. 


Chickens and the Farm Wife 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When my husband proposed to me 
he didn’t ask or expect me to raise 
chickens. He tended the chickens till 
I asked if I might do the work and 
have the money. I’ve lived in the city 
and know when chickens and cream 
are luxuries, and I’m living on a farm 
now, and Junior and Jean, bless them, 
have all of either they want. They 
aren’t unwashed and uncombed and un- 
taught either. I’m willing to line all 
my neighbors and their children up 
in two rows, “The ones that do” and 
“the ones that don’t.” Even tho I’m 
a Methodist I'll bet all my chickens 
against yours that the ones that do 
will score on the ones that don’t. 
They’ll be a happier looking crowd too. 

Yes, I’m going to tell you a woman 
can successfully raise chickens and 
not neglect her home. What takes less 
time for your returns than poultry? 
Nothing I know of and I’ve tried many. 
From boarding folks, music lessons 
and fancy work to helping in the field 
and everyone was harder than raising 
chickens. 

Large self-feeders, thermo dusters, 
a good chicken house, about 100 hens 
and two hours’ labor a day, brought 
me (let me get my account book) in 
January 96 dozen eggs at 45c per doz. 
besides all the eggs for our own use. 
In May I sold 108 dozen eggs at 25c 
and 290 two months old broilers at 
$256.04. : 

It doesn’t have to be chickens. If 
you can make more at something else 
that takes less of your time, do it. 
Keep accurate account and show hub- 
by the results. If you have succeeded 
I’ll wager friend husband will gladly 
give up chickens. 

ANOTHER IOWA FARMER’S WIFE. 








When the oil stove burners give a 
red and smoky flame, try rinsing out 
the fuel tank with a solution of equal 
amounts of vinegar and hot water be- 
fore you use the stove again. 


























Make This 


Free Book 


Your J elly-Making 


HERE 


Guide 


may have without charge. 


It is unique in its appeal, both to the skilled 
jelly maker and the less experienced housewife. 


For the former, it contains new combinations of 
fruit... new receipes... new ways of appeal- 
ing to a family’s tastes through the preserving 


of fruit and fruit juices. 


For the'less experienced housewife, it takes up 
jelly making and preserving in an easily under- 
stood way... explaining thoroughly every 


method and recipe from the very first step. 


is an outstanding book on jelly mak- 
ing... one that housewives really inter- 
ested in jelly making, canning and preserving 


Just the sort of a book, in thoroughness and at- 


tractiveness, that you would expect the world’s 
largest manufacturer of beet sugar to pre- 


sent you. 


The book is by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, widely 


known cooking authority. 


Write today for your copy. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 


SUGAR BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 


! 


Great Western 


Great Western is the choice sugar for 
ielly making, canning and preserving. 


Beet Sugar <& 
aa 


Some of the Chapter 
_ _—Headings 


Jelly Making Marmalades 
Preserves Conserves 
Fruit Butters Fruit Relishes 


The Canning of Fruits Jams 
Cold Pack Methods 
Special Canned Fruit Combinations 


Fruit Juices and Fruit Honey 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


BPRHAPS the anger and fear in me 
P burned out in that last explesion. At 
any rate, from that moment on I was as 
limp as a rag, and came near falling off 
my horse two or three times before we 
made a halt. We came finally to a farm 
house. There was a friendly hubbub 
about us, and my clothes were taken from 
me, something soft and smelly rubbed on 
my back, and I was rolled into a bed 
whose blankets were still warm from the 
body of someone who had turned out to 
make room for me. I dropped off at once 
“into a sleep that was_half stupor. When 
I awoke the room was still in the half 
light. I marveled at “it sleepily at first 
and then guessed that I had slept thru the 
whole day and the light I saw was the 
dusk of evening, not that of morning. 

For a moment or two I lay on my side 
and idly watched the firelight make wav- 
ering shadows over the puncheon ceiling. 
The room was very quiet, save for a per- 
sistent rubbing sound, as of a heavy tap- 
estry dragging over a floor. For a mo- 
ment I sank back into sleep and dreamed 
again, dreamed of Philadelphia and danc- 
ing assemblies and theaters and elegant 
dinners. Waking slowly once more, my 
eyes came to the source of the sound and 
saw my uncle, seated on a three-legged 
stool before the ‘fire and rubbing away at 
his rifle. Perhaps because I had been 
dreaming of Philadelphia, and because the 

Tsight of my uncle took me back to the 
night when I had my first glimpse of him, 
for 2 moment it seemed I was back in my 
rooms in the Quaker Ctty and that he had 
come to fetch me back with him. 

“You want me to go back to Carolina 
with you, do you?’ I asked drowsily, and 
put one leg out of bed. 

He laughed and stood up. 
a sudden twinge as I moved. 
myself suddenly. 

‘I thought I was back 
plained somewhat foolishly. 

Did a shadow cross his brow? He looked 
at me fixedly for a moment. 

“That, too, is possible,’’ he said shortly. 
I did not understand him, and had no 
time to puzzle over it, for the next minute 
he was examining my back while I 
flinched under his fingers. 

“A day or two will fix this,” he de- 
clared finally, and put more grease on. 
Somewhere he had found a shirt of soft 
Hnen and this he made me put on next, 
with a buckskin hunting shirt over it for 
‘warmth. - 

Every one else had eaten, he said, and 
since I was ravenously hungry, I swung 
the big pot in from over the fire, took off 
the lid hopefully and was not unrewarded. 
There was a wooden trencher handy and 
a big spoon. I filled the trencher with the 
mixture—it was one of the perennial meat 
stews that simmered on every back coun- 
try fire—and gulped it down. Water was 
in a pail by the door. I drank heartily 
from the gourd and then returned to drag 
up a stool by my uncle's side. 

He was smiling at something. 

“You have changed since I saw 
last,"” he commented. 

I let this pass. I was anxious to find 
out how he had found me, what had hap- 
pened to the Regulators, what his plans 
for the future were. 


My back gave 


north,” I ex- 


you 


INDING me, so my uncle said, had 

been easy. The jailer, a good fellow 
at heart and mindful that he would live 
among Regulators after the troops went 
home, had got word to him as soon as I 
was taken off. Several farmers had no- 
ticed us pass. My uncle had ridden while 
my escort had slept, hai been only an 
hour behind at the tavern, and had located 
the camp almost as soon as it was made. 

“We were later than we should have 
been,” he added, and the little muscles 
along his jaw swelled suddenly, ‘‘but we 
had no idea—we took time to work over 
to anotner road and plan our get-away.” 

The Regulation, tt seemed, was over. 
The extremists were fleeing the country. 
Moderates, like Caldwell, were setting to 
work to build up an alliance between the 
men of the coast and of the back country. 
I snoke of Jones and his attitude. My 

+ uncle nodded. 

“There are men like that,” he admitted; 
“the union may come. But how long will 
it take? Will it be five or ten or fifteen 
years before we can see that we have the 
same enemies?” 

He shoex his head and muttered, as if to 
himself, that the back country was the 
more important anyway. Colony pride 
meant nothing to the man west of tide- 
water; they were of one mold, Germans, 
Irish, Scotch—the frontier had made them 
one. He opened his eyes wide and said 
loudly: 

“The frontier of America. Remember 
that. Thirteen squabbling colonies are 
nothing but thirteen squabbling colonies, 
But the back country and the frontier 
have the makings of a nation.”’ “5 

A few months before I «would have cried 
a startled “Treason!” to talk like this. 
Now I was silent. I reflected, half hu- 
morously and half bitterly, that there was 
nothing like the threat of the gallows and 
the bite of a belt to make a rebel out of 

_ &@ loyalist. 

“What is to happen to us?” I asked sud- 
denly. ° 

My uncle raised his eyebrows. A look 
of mild surprise and pleasure came over 
his features. That faded, and he gave 


I came to# 

















The Road to Carolina 
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me his old, estimating glance. He got to 
his feet. 

“We will see about that later,”’ he de- 
clared, “Right now, let’s put distance be- 
tween ourselves and your late friends.” 

As we rode on thru the night, three of 
the four men with us said awkward good- 
byes and left us. They had small farms 
of their own, and had risked enough for 
us. We thanked them and saw them go. 

“I brought twenty like these to the 
fight,’’ my uncle said after they left. ‘‘We 
came a day too late—what a fool Hunter 
was not to fall back and bush-whack the 
militia—themwe hung around for a while 
and made trouble. But they left me, one 
by one. Afraid of what would happen to 
their families—Cherokees. Farm work to 
be done. Quite right, too. The game 
was up.” 

Jennings left us toward morning, and 
said something about meeting us in the 
Holston country—something I did not 
quite catch, as he went off. He meant to 
rescue his pelts and again try trading 
them for supplies. Tho Wilcox was in 
jail, there would be other traders in Cross 
Creek and the ban on powder and lead 
would probably be lifted. 

It was the next day that we began to 
come into the teFritory ravaged by Tryon's 
army. Burned farm after burned farm— 
it made one heartsick to see them. 

At one place we saw someone moving 
about where a square of ashes and charred 
wood showed where the house had stood. 
We rode up. A man.came forward and 
gave us a suspicious glance. We named 
ourselves and he grew more friendly. 

“We had warning,” he told us, ‘and 
drove off the stock and hid a few tools. 
Better off than most.” 

I surveyed the traces of house, barn and 
fences. 

“Lots of work to do over,’’ I remarked 
sympathetically. 

“Do over—sure,”’ repeated the man, “‘but 
not here. We're gittin’ out.” 

We asked him where. 

He waved his arm west and north. 
“Over the mountains or back up to the 
Shenandoah,” he informed us. “Can't gay 
yet. Six of us are fixin’ to go together. 
Good country up north. I seen it when I 
came thru. But too crowded. What 
do you know of this Holston country, 
Craig?” 

“Good country,” returned my uncle pos- 
itively. ‘‘Fine farm land in the bottoms. 
Good hunting. I've been there.” 

The man scratched his head. ‘I don’t 
know. We'll have to argue it out. But we 
ain't a-going to stay here. Nobody can 
burn me out twice—not white folks any- 
way. [I don’t -look for nothin’ else from 
Injuns.” 


KH MET wagons on the road as we 

went on farther. They were headed 
northwest. Some of the men who walked 
beside the oxen or drove the horses said 
they were going to Augusta Court House 
and then perhaps west to the Cow Pas- 
ture. “There hadn't been any Indian trou- 
ble out that way for years now. Others 
were undecided. One thing they were 
certain of. They were leaving North Car- 
Olina for good. 

“Nobody left on Sandy Creek, I hear,” 
one man tola us. “All of them have 
packed up and gone. Where? A few up 
toward Pennsylvania after Husband. Most 
of them are going west. Young feller 
name of Robertson talked to them about 
the Holston, Some of them were going 
with him.” 

“Robertson,” my uncle exclaimed. ‘A 
good man. If they go with him, they 
won't regret it.’’ 

So we came to a trading ford on the 
Yadkin, where an old Indian trail ran in 
the days before the white men came. Here 
we heard word of a man named Boone, 
whom my uncle knew and who had start- 
ed west over the mountains two years be- 
fore. Hadn't come back, either. Killed 
and scalped, probably. 

“The Holston country is an old story to 
Boone,’’ my uncle told me. ‘He's gone 
farther yet, beyond the next range. He'll 
come back,’ he paused and smiled, ‘or 
if he don’t, we'll go out and see what’s 
keeping him.”’ 

A very dirty old hunter lounged over. 

“Boone?” he queried. ‘‘Boone’s safe 
enough. Seen him a month back. Had a 
great time. Lots of fightin’. Lost one 
batch of skins jn the river; Indians robbed 
him of his last batch. Come back poor, 
but brung his scalp with him.” 

“The frontier is moving west,”’ my uncle 
mused as we went on. “When [I came 
here, the Yadkin and the Catawba were 
on the frontier. Now it is the Holston 
country. And tomorrow it will be the 
Mississippi.’ 

Farms grew more infrequent as we 
traveled on. We would journey for half a 
day before we saw anyone. The trail got 
poorer. Wagons: would have had a hard 
time on it. There were more hills and 
fewer stretches of bottom land; more tim- 
ber—oak and hickory mostly. We caught 





sight of deer twice, and once, coming to a 
ford, stumbled on a black bear that had 
come down to drink and that scrambled 
for the brush in a panic as we trotted 
down. 

At each hilltop I looked west and the 
blue range of mountains seemed closer. 
We could make out the mass of timber 
on the lower heights of the range now. 
Once I caught sight of a notch in the far- 
ther range, a gap that cut down almost 
to the top of the higher foothills. 

“That looks as if a man could get thru 
without much trouble,” I commented. 

“Some trouble,” my uncle corrected, 
and said no more. 

It was that afternoon that we came toa 
clearing so new that the leaves on some 
of the fallen trees had not yet turned. 
There was a stream nearby and a good 
sized patch of bottom land. In the center 
of the clearing a little space had been 
burned away and the walls of a log house 
stood shoulder high. A man came out 
from a brush gshanty~-nearby to wel- 
come us, 


Y UNCLE walked over to the cabin. 

Logs notched carefully at the ends 
lay in position on each side. The upright 
poles to hold the roof were in place. A 
pile of sticks six feet high were piled to 
one side. 

“You'll need help from the neighbors on 
this,’’ my uncle suggested. 

The man smiled. 

“No neighbors yet,” he said. 

My uncle seemed surprised. 

“How did you get the logs up this 
high?” he asked. 

He pointed to his wife, a strapping girl 
and the three children that tagged after 
her. 

“I prized ’em up,” he explained. ‘‘She’d 
hold the log steady while I got a new 
grip. We're sort of stuck now, tho.” 

“Not a bit of it,’’ returned my uncle 
heartily. ‘‘Dan, we'll take the afternoon 
off and lay hold,.”’ 

It was all new and interesting to me, 
even tho the work was hard. We laid 
stout poles from the ground to the top of 
the wall, took staves and by using them 
as levers, forced each log up into place. 
When the angle got too great, we ran 
them up as high as we could, then got 
under with our shoulders and lifted, while 
the owner of the house guided the logs to 
the right place. Still higher, we put 
forked sticks under the log and heayved— 
the woman helped on this—while the man 
clung up above and steered. 

By evening we were drenched with 
sweat, but the wall was ,jiigher than our 
heads, and everything was ready for the 
roof, a task that could be handled with- 
out assistance. We glanced inside. A 
bunk stretched the length of one side. 
Puncheon floor took up half the floor 
space; the rest was dirt. The fireplace 
had been started. It was of flat stones 
mortared with clay. We were told the 
chimney—to save time—was to be made 
of sticks and clay. Later it would be 
built up with rocks all the way. 

We slept there that night. My uncle 
took in the surroundings with a gesture 
as we laid out our blankets. 2 

“This is the way the folks on the Hol- 
ston will live,” he said. ‘‘Here we've been 
getting soft—furniture from the _ east 
sometimes, houses built out of planks, 
three and four rooms—good dishes for the 
women—town-woven cloth for the folks to 
wear. Things like that won't get over the 
mountains for years.”’ 


ner day we came to a little cabin, 
hidden at the end of a trail so faint 
that I could hardly make it out. 
went in with the air of a man who comes 
home, set me to cooking supper and left 
again. He came back with a big bundle. 
“Good folks out here mainly,’”’ he com- 


My uncle 


mented, ‘“‘but sometimes I like to play 
safe.” 

He opened the pack. On the floor he 
laid out a long shirt of softest doe skin, 
fringed and beaded; leggings of the same, 
and high moccasins. <A coonskin cap fol- 
lowed. From a roll of blankets he took a 
long Decker rifle, slim and well balanced. 
A long knife, a belt axe, and a powder- 
horn and buflet-pouch followed. 

“These,” said he, ‘‘are for you—if you 
want them. TI laid in an outfit after I 
came south this Spring. Thought maybe 
they might come in handy.”’ , 

He looked up at me suddenly. 

“You can take them back to Philadel- 
phia with you, if you like,’’ he went on. 
‘“‘May amuse your friends there. Remind 
you, too, of an exciting time.” 

Without taking thought, [ answered 
him. It seemed as if the words lay ready 
in my mouth. 

“I am not going back!’’’I said. 

He got to his feet slowly and put his 
hand on my shoulder. 

“Remember, Dan, what the life out here 
means. You can go back. This business 
will blow over. The troubles have taken 
a lot of my capital, but I still have enough 





a 


in a safe place to set you up in any way 
you like. Don’t decide too quick.” 

{ looked at the fire and shivered 4 
little. 

“I don’t like rough living over well, sir* 
I answered, “nor some of the rough chap. 
acters I have met out this way. I hay 
had moments when I wanted to go 
to Philadelphia forever; probably I shap 
feel that way again. Yet I don’t want t 
go. Philadelphia is a third rate Londog, 
Out here-—+there is nothing like it any. 
where. The future of the country is here, 
You said so yourself—the frontier 
America.” 

My uncle smiled to himself. 
to throw fresh fuel on the fire. 

“You have spoken,’’ he declared grave. 
ly, ‘‘and you are a man now. You go with 
me, then. I welcome you to hardships, 
danger, to suffering, perhaps the death 
of the scalping knife or. the torture stake 
Yet these chances seem little when ong 
is young. One thought should sing to yoy 
all the way. Each generation of man hag 
its great adventure, its chance for doing 
what meh have not done before, for beat. 
ing new paths thru the wilderness of the 
frontier or thru-the wilderness of olf 
ideas. For your generation and mine, thg 
great adventure is to push the frontier 
‘westward and build a nation as We go” 

We came to a trading post farth 
north, where my uncle bought back hontgeg 
and provisions and tools to load them 
with. We were to follow Robertson to the 
country on the Holston. The trader cams 
out to see us start. 

“Going west, I reckon?” he asked. “Ry. 
erybody goes west now. Robertson 
passed thru a month ago, bound for the 
Holston. A party of twenty men went 
thru last week. Now—here’s more right 
now.” 


He began 


P THE trail came a lean man on4 

long necked horse. His rifle lay acrogg 
the saddle in front of him. A _ roll of 
blankets was tied behind. To the traders 
invitation to stop for the night, he shoo 
his head. 

“We aim to make it over the next rigs 
yet,”’ he said, ‘‘we’re late now.” 

He went on. Behind him came two 
pack horses, with a boy of six hanging to 
the second. Another saddle horse came 
by, with a woman riding and a baby in 
front of her. They were past when a@ 
man on foot, leading a pack horse, came 
trudging around the bend. His woman, 
barefooted and panting, walked, too, with 
a little girl beside her. A baby clung pre 
cariously to her pack. : ' 

Dusk came as they passed, a long line 
No wagons here. Only pack horses could 
manage the mountain trails. Women. and 
children could ride whensthe road was 
easy and walk when it was steep. Walk, 
too, when the horses gave out, and per- 
haps carry a part of the horses’ load 
well. : ; 
We looked after them as they went 
the hill. Shadowy in the dark, we f 
see only moving blurs on the trail and @ 
occasional figure against the sky as the 
hilltop was surmounted. As we sat thee 
a breeze sprang up. Up and down the 
valley came the soft ripple of leaves, the 
light’ clashing of branches. ‘ 

For a moment I had a queer illusion, f 
seemed to me that up every hillside there 
were pouring lines of men and women like 
the train we had seen pass, Down from 
the great seaports they were coming, 
down from Pennsylvania, down the long 
road to Carolina, then west again toward 
the hillx The breeze came again and 
with the sway of the tree tops sent chang- 
ing shadows following each other up the 
slopes. What were those figures under 
the branches? Scotch-Irish from Ulster, 
Celts from the south, men from Germany, 
adventurers from the older colonie 
different folks yet somehow alike. O'Neill, 
Krafft, Jennings—yet the fire in thep 
eyes was the same and their faces turned 
the same way. 

We put our horses to the hill. Night 
closed in. Still came those murmuts 
from the wood around. I-felt as if I rede, 
not alone, but in the midst of a mighty 
army, an army that pressed on beside nt 
dilent in the darkness, a nation on’ 


“westward march. 


AFTERWORD 


Py did all these things really happen! 
Do the histories tell of the road t0 
Carolina aftd of the men who traveled it? 
Yes, if you find the right histories. 
old map drawn in 1770 shows the “great 
waggon road” to Carolina. It was the road 
that Daniel Craig followed, and that the’ 
first of the Moravian emigrants trav 
fifteen years before him. Histories of 
North Carolina will tell of the Regulation, 
of Husband, of Hunter, of Person (who 
was a brigadier-general in the Revolution 
and had a county named after him), 
Pugh, of Fanning, of Tryon and the rest 
Fanning, we must regretfully admit, 
never paid for his crimes, at least not @ 
this continent and probably not in 
world. He took service with the British 
during the war, and went to England ® 
live after it. Wiley or Willie Jones Wa 
one of the framers of the new North Ca™ 
olina constitution after independence, 
was a leader of the liberals. The Gilles” 
pies served as officers in the Revolutioty 
so did the Whites. Doctor. Caldwell waa® 
prominent, figure in Revolutionary 43% 
s0 much so that Cornwallis burned 2% 
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pouse for him when 
sed thru. 

James Robertson lives in the history of 

Tennessee. Founder of the Wautagua 

Commonwealth, leader in Indian warfare, 





any way the British army 





livered 4 


well, sin 


ugh char. chief of the band who settled the lower 
- I hag! Mennessee years later, he is one of the 
y 0 back great figures of the history of the Ameri- 
ly I Shal} can frontier. As for the Craigs, uncle and 
L want @ nephew, their names may be harder to 
> London, find. Men like the Craigs helped to push 
> it any B ine frontier westward and to build the 
¥ 18 here, new nation. They made history, altho 
ontier jg the pages of history know them not. 

Was Alamance the first battle of the 
He began p.volution? Historians will differ on this. 

It is certain that the Sons of Liberty else- 
ed graveM rere sympathized with the Regulation. 
A Bo with the histories are silent as to actual aid. 
dships, ty go far as the gunpowder incident gges, 
‘he death oy they will admit is that the Black Boys 
bre stam blew up powder sent to Waddell. Boston, 
when @ with troubles of its own, sympathized with 
ng to you the back country of North Carolina. We 
Brey: hag need to remember, too, that in Mecklen- 
el doing purg county, a hotbed of the Regulation, 
for beat. patriots adopted a Declaration of Inde- 
site Of the pendence before the national congress 
cil te old did. If the ‘‘back country,’”’ the frontier, 
> ead the made the Revolution, as some historians 
am ontler now tell us, then certainly the Regula- 
aan tion showed what was coming. 
t farther (The End) 
ick hotgeg 
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30n tome TO THE READERS OF “THE ROAD 


TO CAROLINA” 
Now that you have followed to the end 


ider came 





















ked. “Ry.@ the fortunes of the characters in “The 
Robertson ® Road to Carolina,’’ we would like to get 
d for the areport on what you think of the story. 
nen wen # We want to print the sort of stories our 
10re right® readers like best, and your advice will 
help us. Write us your opinion of “The 
Road to Carolina,” telling what you liked 
nan on ag about it or what you didn’t like. Ad- 
lay across dress Fiction Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
A roll of Des Moines, Towa. 
e traders ' 
he shook E 
nese a Spanish Doubloons 
aaainel (Continued from page 4) 
rse came This then was Miss Violet Higglesby- 
. baby inf Browne. I saw a grim, bony, stocky 
when 4@ shape, in a companion costume to my 
rse, camé® aunt’s. Around the edges of her cork 
3 woman,® helmet her short iron-gray hair visibly 
too, with bristled. She had a massive head, and 
lung pre-# a seamed and rugged countenance which 
1 @ did its best to live down the humiliation 
long line ® of a ridiculous little nose with no bridge. 
‘ses cou ‘By what prophetic irony she had been 
omen, aad ‘named Violet is the secret of those pow- 
road Was# ers which seem to love a laugh at man- 
ep. Walk, @ kitid’s expense. 
and per- But what riveted my eyes was the 
’ load ME Meadly glare with which hers were turned 
7g mme. I saw that not only was she as 
went WE ertain of my identity as tho she had 
we could @ iguided me from my first tottering steps, 
ib and 41 # but that in a flash she had grasped my 
cy a8 the motives, aims and purposes, and meant 
sat thete@ ence for all to face, out-general and de- 
down the# feat me with great slaughter. 
aves, the So she announced to the company with 
+B deliberation, “The Young Person is 
llusion. It'@ maay” 
side there’ It nettled me extremely. 
omen like# “Mad!” I flung back at her. “Because 
own from # J wish to save my poor aunt from such 
coming, B a situation as this? It would be chari- 
the WME ‘table to infer madness in those who have 
in toward @ ted her into it!’ When I reviewed this 
gain and B speech “#fterward, T realized that it was 
nt chang not, under. the circumstances, the best 
or up tM B calculated to win me. friends. 
es und BR” “Jane!” said Miss Higglesby-Browne, 
aa Ulster, & in deep and awful tones, ‘the time has 
Germany, # come to prove your strength.” 
onies—tll Aunt Jane proved it by uttering a shrill 
. O'NGL F yetp, and clutching her hair with a reck- 
in thelp®: disregard of its having originally 
es turn ® been that of a total stranger. So severe 





pwere her shrieks and struggles that it 


1. Night owas with difficulty that she was borne 
murmus B below in the arms of two strong men. 

if I rode, Ihad seen Aunt Jane in hysterics be- 
a mighty Yore—she had them that time about the 


Ponvict. I was not frightened, but I hur- 
ed after her—neck and neck with Miss 
pProwne. It was fifteen minutes before 
"Aunt Jane came to, and then she would 
My moan. I bathed her head, and held 
her hand and did all the regulation things, 
















- happen! HF ander the baleful eye of Miss Browne, 
’ road (0 who steadfastly refused to go away, but 
iveled 1? @ sat glaring like a gorgon who sees her 
rice. Prey about to be snatched from her. 
1é 
the road ILE in the midst of my ministra- 
that - tions, T awoke suddenly to a rhyth- 
peg) mic heave and throb which pervaded the 
dead ship. Dropping Aunt Jane’s hand, 1 
cule Tushed on deck. There Jay the various 
son ps Pleces of my baggage, and in the distance’ 
evolu the boat with the two brown rowers was 
his Ipping shoreward over the ripples. AS 
thea it, for the “Rufus Smith,” she was under 
, adm Way, and heading out of the roadstead 
st nae for the open sea, 
t in tid I dashed aft to the captain, who stood 
e Bri uing orders in the voice of an ag- 
gland & Srieved fog-horn. 
Onn Call “Captain!” I cried: “wait; turn around! 
orth ou must put my aunt and me ashore!” 
> He whirled on me, showing a crimson 
volutions vale face. “Turn around, is it; turn 
oil want egh — shouted. “Do you suppose 
days Bon oaf about the’ harbor here a-waitin’ 
ry / your aunt's fits? You come aboard 





ned “BE out me. asking. Now you can go 
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McCORMICK and DEERING Corn Binders 


Five to seven acres a day with a one-man outfit, and the one man does the work 
of a half-dozen men with corn knives. McCormick and Deering Corn Binders 
are light, strong, and substantial. Roller bearings insure light draft. Both types do 
clean work, have ample adjustments for tall and short stand, pick up the down 


and leaning stalks, and make neat, easily 
handled bundles. McCormick and 
Deering Corn Binders are equipped 
with a smooth-working bundle carrier 
and they can be fitted with wagon eleva- 
tor, tongue truck, etc. These two binders 
‘have been standard for years. The 
McCormick binds the bundles vertically 
and the Deering binds them horizontally. 





Destroy the Corn Borer! 
Low-cutting device can be had on spe- 
cial order with McCormick and Deer- 
ing Corn Binderg for new machines og 
for attaching to old binders. Low 
cutting destroys the hibernating place 
of the 7. Ask the ormick- 
Deering dealer about this. 











Let These Machines 
Handle Your Corn Crop 


S long ago as 35 years ago the McCormick and Deering inventors and engineers 
were toiling to produce a binder to ease the farmer’s labors in cutting corn. 
The first practical McCormick corn binder made its victorious way down the rows 


in 1891,and set a new mark in the history of corn in America. 

That progress has been continuous to date. International 
Harvester has pioneered to give the farmer easy mastery over 
the corn crop, in all harvest operations, and has thereby 


McCormick-Dee 
Corn ie 


This machine outpicks 
six men. Write for 


helped to build the crop to the gigantic proportions of today. 


Today—for the crop now in the fields—the McCormick-Deering 
dealer in your community offers you the highly perfected machines 
displayed on this page. Whatever your method or your exact need, 
the McCormick-Deering Line of Corn Harvesting Equipment will 
give you the best machine and service satisfaction for now and the fu- 
ture. Write us for information and see your dealer in due season. 


BS” fae silo filling is done with McCormick-Deering skill 
and experience, a good, fast, and economical job is assured 
you. McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters are designed on the 


McCormick- 
Ensilage Cutters 
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606 S. Michigan Ave. 





simplest principles. They cut the corn to the desired lengths, 
do big-capacity work with maxtmum safety, and stand the 
gaff year after year. They have been doing it for years, by the 
thousands, Steel frame construction, with boiler-plate steel fly- 
wheels. The knives are on the flywheel and the cutting and 
elevating is done in one operation, saving power. Built in five 
sizes; capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 6 to 25 h. p. 


See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


“Chicago, Ml. 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Corn Machines 


Binders - Ensilage Cutters - Pickers - Shellers - Huskers and Shredders 








along with the rest. ‘This here ship has 
got her course set for Frisco, pickin’ up 
Leeward Island on the way, and anybody 
that ain’t goin’ in that direction is wel- 
come to jump overboard.” 

That is how I happened to go to Lee- 
ward Island, 


CHAPTER II—APOLLO AND SOME 
THERS 


HE “Rufus Smith,” tramp freighter, 


had been chartered to convey the 
Harding-Browne expedition to Leeward 
Island, which lies about three hundred 


miles west of Panama, and could be 
picked up by the freighter in her course. 
She was a little dingy boat with such 
small accommodation that I can not im- 
agine where the majority of her passen- 
gers stowed themselves away. My aunt 
and Miss Browne had a stateroom be- 
tween them the size of a packing box, 
and somebody turned out and resigned 
another to me. I retired there to dress 
for dinner after several dismal hours 
spent in attendance on Aunt Jane, who 
had passed from great imaginary suffer- 


ing into the quite genuine anguish of 
seasickness. In the haste of my depar- 
ture from San Prancisco I had not 


brought a trunk, so the best I was able 
to produce in the way of a crusher for 
Miss Higglesby-Browne and her fellow- 
passengers, was a cool little white gown, 
which would shine at least by contrast 
with Miss Browne’s severely utilitarian 
costume. White is becoming to my hair, 
which narrow-minded persons term red, 
but which has been known to cause the 
more discriminating to draw heavily on 
the dictionary for adjectives. My face is 
small and heart-shaped, with features 








strictly for use and not for ornament, 
but fortunately inconspicuous. As for 
my eyes, I think tawny quite the nicest 
word, tho Aunt Jane calls them hazeland 
I have even heard whispers of green. 

Five minutes after the gong sounded, 
I walked into the cabin. Miss Browne, 
Captain Watkins of the freighter, and 
half a dozen men were already at the 
table. I slid unobtrusively into the one 
vacant place, fortunately remote from 
the captain, who glared at me savagely, 
as tho still embittered by the recollection 
of my aunt’s fits. 

“Gentlemen,” said Miss Browne, in icy 
tones, “‘Miss Virginia Harding.” 

Two of the men rose, the others stared 
and ducked. Except for Miss Browne 
and the captain, I had received on com- 
ing aboard only the most blurred impres- 
sion of my fellow-voyageurs. I remem- 
bered them merely as a composite of 
khaki and cork helmets and astounded 
staring faces. But I felt that as the 
abetters of Miss Browne a hostile and 
sinister atmosphere enveloped them all. 


BING thus in the camp of the enemy, 

I sat down in silence and devoted 
myself to my soup. The majority of my 
companions did likewise—audibly. But 
presently I heard a voice at my left: 

“I gay, what a jolly good sailor you 
seem to be—pity your aunt’s not!” 

I looked up and saw Apollo sitting be- 
side me. Or rather shall I say a young 
man who might have walked straight out 
of an advertisement for a ready-made 
clothing house, so ideal and impossible 
was his beauty. He was very tall—d had 
to tilt my chin quite painfully to look up 





at him—and from the loose collar of his 


silk shirt his throat rose like a column. 
His skin was a beautifu1 clear pink and 
white just tinged with tan—like a me- 
ringue that has been in the oven for two 
minutes exactly. He had a straight, 
chiseled profile, and his hair was thick 
and chestnut and wavy, and he had clear 
gea-gray eyes. To give him at once his 
full name and titles, he was the Honor- 
able Cuthbert Patrick Ruthmore Vane, 
of High Staunton Manor, Kent, England. 
But as I was ignorant of this, I can 
truthfully say that his looks stunned me 
purely on their own merits. 

Outwardly calm, I replied, ‘Yes, it’s teo 
bad, but then who ever dreamed that 
Aunt Jane would go adventuring at her 
time of life? I thought noboé@y over the 
age of thirteen, and then boys, ever went 
treasure-hunting.” 

“Ah, but lads of thirteen couldn’t well 
come such a distance on their own, you 
know,” returned Apollo, with the kind- 
est air of making allowance for the fe- 
male intellect. 

Y hurriedly turned the subject. 

‘Ty really can’t imagine Aunt Jane on a 
desert island. You should see her be- 
have on the mere suspicion of a mouse! 
What will she do if she meets a can- 
nibal and he tries to eat her?” 

“Ob, really, now,” argued the paragon 
earnestly, “I’m quite sure there’s no dan- 
ger of that, don’t you know? I believe 
there are no natives at all on the island, 
or else quite tame ones, I forget which, 
and here are four of us chaps, with no 
end of revolvers and things—shooting- 
frons, as you call them in America, Mr. 
Shaw—sitting opposite Miss Browne, you 
know—is rather running things, so if you 
feel nervous you should talk to him. He 
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was with the South Polar expedition and 
all that—knows no end about this sort 
of thing—wouldn’t for a moment think of 
letting ladies run the risk of being eaten. 
Really, I hope you aren’t in a funk about 
the cannibals—especially as with so many 
missionary Johnnies about they are most 
likely all converted.” 

“It’s so comforting to think of it in 
that light!’ I said fervently. At the 
same time I peeped around Apollo for a 
glimpse of the experienced Mr. Shaw. [I 
saw a strong-featured, weather-beaten 
profile, the face of a man somewhere in 
his thirties, ana looking, from thig side 
view at least, not only stern but grim. 
He was talking quietly to the captain, 
whose manner toward him was almost 
civil. 

I made up my mind at once that the 
backbone of the party, and inevitably 
the leader in its, projected villainies, 
whatever they might be, was this rugged 
looking Mr. Shaw. You couldn't fancy 
him as the misled follower of anybody, 
even the terrific Violet. 





S IT seemed an unpropitious moment 

for taking counsel with Mr. Shaw 

about cannibals, I tried another taak 
with the beautiful youth at my side. 

“How did you like Panama?’ I fancy 
the old town is very picturesque.” 

“Oh, rather!” assented Mr. Vane. “At 
least, that is what those painter chaps 
call it—met a couple of ’em at the hotel. 
Beastly little narrow streets and houses 
in a shocking state and all that. I like 
to see property kept up, myself.’’ 

“I am afraid,” I said severly, 
you are a philistine!”’ 

He blinked a little. “Ah—quite so!’’ 
he murmured, recovering himself gal- 
lantly. “One of those chaps that backed 
Goliath against David, what?’’ 

From this conversational impasse we 
were rescued by the interposition of the 
gentleman opposite, whose small twink- 
ling eyes had been taking me in with in- 
tentness. 

“I did some flittin’ about that little old 
burg on my own hook,” he informed us, 
“and what I got to gay is, it needs wak- 
in’ up. Yes, sir, a bunch of live ones 
from the U. S. A. would shake up that 
little old graveyard so you wouldn't know 
it. I might have took a hand in it my- 
self, if I hadn't have met up with Miss 
Browne and your a’nt. Yes, sir, I had 
a slick little proposition or two up my 
sleeve. Backed by some of the biggest 
capital in the U. S. A.—in fact, there's 
a bunch of fellers up there in God’s coun- 
try that’s pretty sore on old H. H. for 
passin’ things up this way. Kep’ the 
wires hummin’ for two-three days, till 
they seen I wasn't to be switched, and 
then the Old Man himself—no use men- 
tionin’ names, but I guess you know who 
I mean—Wall Street would, quick enough, 
anyway—the Old Man himself threatened 
to put his yacht in commission and come 
down to find out what sort of little game 
H. H. was playin’ on him. But I done 
like Br’er Rabbit—jes’ lay low. Hamilton 
H. Tubbs knows a good thing when he 
gees it about as quick as the next one— 
and he knows enough to keep mum about 
it, too!” 

“None can appreciate more profoundly 
than myself your ability to maintain that 
reserve so necessary to the success ofr 
this expedition,’’ remarked Miss Browne 
weightily from the far end of the table. 
“It is to be wished that other members 
of our party, tho tenderly esteemed, ana 
never more than now when weakness of 
* body temporarily overpowers strength of 
soul, had shared your powers of secrecy.” 

This shaft was aimed quite obviously 
at me, and as at the moment I could 
think of nothing in reply short of hurling 
a plate, I sank into a silence which 
seemed to be contagious, for it spread 
thruout the table. Three or four rough- 
looking men, of whom one, a certain 
Captain Magnus, belonged to our party 
and the rest to the ship, continued vigor- 
ously to hack their way thru the meal 
with clattering knives and forks. of 
other sounds there was none. Such 
gloom weighed heavily on the genial 
spirit of Mr. Tubbs, and he lightened it 
by rising to propose a toast. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, to her now 
unfortunately laid low by the pangs of 
mal de mer—our friend and bony dear, 
Miss Harding!” 

This was bewildering, for neither by 
friend nor foe could Aunt Jane be callea@ 
bony. Later, in the light of Mr. Tubbs’ 
passion for classical allusion, I decided 
to translate it bona dea, and consider 
the family complimented. At the mo- 
ment I sat stunned, but Miss Browne, 
with greater self-possession, majestically 
inclined her head and said: 

‘In the name of our absent friend, I 
thank you.” 

In spite of wistful looks from the beau- 
tif youth as we rose from the table, and 
the allurement of a tropic moon, I re- 
mained constant to duty and Aunt Jane, 
and immured myself in her stateroom, 
where I passed an enlivening eventng 
listening to her moans. She showed a 
faint returning spark of life when I men- 
tioned Cuthbert Vane, and raised her 
head to murmur that he was Honorable 
and she understood tho not the heir still 
likely to inherit, and perhaps after all, 
Providence 

The unspoken end of Aunt Jane’s sen- 
tence pursued me into dreams in which 
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—priceless «+ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valu- 
able than the vast and expanding works 


cars. 


in which Dodge Brothers product 


is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept 
’ the faith and implicit public confidence 


Brothers have perfected this supe- 
rior construction for ALL their motor 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 
bility, comfort and silence to beauty. 


has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 


product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, 
and it is the basic metal employed to- 
day —in larger measure than in any 
other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 
Brothers. Works—a Touring Car— 
was equipped with an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 


Endless refinements have been made, 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the 


quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car 


has attracted a steadily expanding 
market. 
mitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers 
progress has been conservative and 
logical. 


The result isa GOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


Wider markets have per- 


Sedan $895— Special Sedan $995—De Luxe Sedan $1075 


f. 0. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrotTHEeRS, INC. DETROIT 


Dooce Grotners (CAnana) mired 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 





an unknown gentleman obligingly broke 
his neck riding to hounds and left Apollo 
heir to the title and estates. 

(Continued next week) 





UTILIZING SHORT LENGTH LUMBER 


Among the many projects for the elimi- 
nation of waste in industry recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
probably none is of more eventual impor- 
tance to farmers than that of making bet- 
ter use of the shorter lengths of lumber. 
Due to various causes, a very large pro- 
portion of the present available lumber 
must be cut into lengths of eight feet or 
less. Often a crooked or defective tree 
will not make a ten or twelve-foot log, but 
would easily make several good eight or 
six-foot logs; but under present market- 
ing conditions, the demand for’ these 
shorter lengths is so small that they are 
a drug on the market. Hence much good 
clear short length lumber is left in the 
woods or is sold for crate and box mate- 
rial, for which a poorer grade of lumber 
could be used. Several surveys of the 
problem have shown that of the lumber 
over eight feet long delivered to a number 
of jobs, 59 per cent of it was cut to 
smaller measurements and that at least 
one-third of it was cut into lengths less 
than eight feet. These figures show a 
great possibility for the use of sherter 





lumber stock for house and barn con- 
struction and especially for small farm 
buildings such as hog and poultry houses. 

The question, however, is two-sided. 
While the lumber manufacturers are 
strongly in favor of some arrangement 
which will further the use of short lengths 
of good lumber and are co-operating in 
every way with the Department of Com- 
merce in trying to solve the problem, 
many retail lumber dealers, contractors 
and carpenters are averse to changing the 
present handling methods. From the 
viewpoint of the contractor and carpenter, 
more tabor is required for handling so 
many short pieces; while the lumber deal- 
er also objects to having the shorter 
length stock mixed in with longer lengths, 
because of the greater labor of handling 
and storing and the slower sale of the 
shorter lengths. Probably the best solu- 
tion of the problem is for the lumber man- 
ufacturer to bundle the short length ma- 
terial separately, sell it as such, and 
make the price low enough so that con- 
tractors, farmers and other builders will 
be encouraged to use it wherever possible. 





A CONVENTION WORTH ATTENDING 

The tractor shows and field contests 
helped farmers learn the value and lim- 
itations of this new source of farm power 





ten to fifteen years ago. (na similar way 


the annual conventions of the chick 
hatcherymen of the United States and 
Canada are proving of real value to show- 
ing the latest developments in incubation, 
brooding and feeding chicks. 

The 1926 convention of ‘the International 
Faby Chick Association takes place at 


West Baden, Ind., on August 3 to 6. Many — 
subjects of general interest and real value — 


to poultry raisers as well as hatchery op- 
erators will be discussed. 
and the latest scientific discoveries will 
both be on the program. 

A vacation trip including this conven- 
tion in the schedule should appeal 
many poultry raisers. 





LARGE INCREASE IN CROP AREA IN 
CANADA 

Alberta’s wheat area is now nearly 
thirty times that of twenty-one years ago 
The production of grains is pearly fifty 
times as great as in 1906. The average 
yield of wheat in twenty-one years has 
been over eighteen bushels to the acre. In 
this period Alberta has developed a dairy 
industry with products totaling in value 
more than $20,000,000 annually. Twenty- 
one years ago Saskatchewan produced 26,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. Last year the 
yield was over 240,000,000 bushels, more 
than half of the total wheat production of 
the Dominion. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


A naturalist has discovered 

one of the fish family that 

Ve washes its youfig. How in time 
= do they get the little ones dry? 


Lv 





TILING HELPS IN 
DRY SEASONS, T00! 


HE bentfits and profits of 

tile drainage are not lim- 
ited to wet lands or wet sea- 
sons. It benefits any tight soil, 
making it more porous and 
better able to withstand long 
dry spells. 


In dry seasons as well as wet, 
your crops have a better chance 
ande will yield more—on tiled 
land. Tile drainage conserves 
the moisture, regulates the heat 
and air supply in the soil and 
lengthens the growing season. 
More of the rain that does fall 
sinks into the ground. Plant 
roots grow deeper and so draw 
food and water from more cubic 
feet of soil. It takes a longer 
drought to damage them, 

N dry season or wet, on dry 

land or wet, tile drainage pro- 
duces larger yields from the same 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















The Builders of the Telephone 





SPANNING the country, 
under rivers, across prairies 
and over mountain ranges, 
the telephone builders have 
carried the electric wires of 
their communication net- 
work, ' 

Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant 
was a few hundred feet of 
wire and two crude instru- 


have been installed, and 
all over the country are 
buildings with switchboards 
and the complicated appa- 
ratus for connecting each 
telephone with any other. 
The telephone’s builders 
have been many and their 
lives have been rich in ro- 
mantic adventure and un- 
selfish devotion to the 











e< ACresEC, the same seed and the Contest closes July 20, so send your ments. The only builder service, 
same work. This means a lower t eerie ate; 
al pe ag spe ene ge a wider Pin case ‘of a tie, @ duplicate prize will be was Thomas A. Watson, Telephone builders are 
margin of profit. o improve- : ° . > 
ment you can make will pay you oo ion or linger gpa Dr. Bell’s assistant. still extending and rebuild- 
gger dividends. 
as King’s book on “Tile Drainage” aac It was a small beginning, ing the telephone plant. A 
“ is an authoritative and unbiased THE DOCTOR HARD HIT but the work then _—— million dollars a day are be- 
. ext-boo n e subjec we One of Mississippi’s most. famous crim- 
le worth your — to read. It is inal lawyers was attending a convention will never cease. In ing expended in the Bell 
: free. Write for a copy. in New Orleans, where he engaged in an years many million mi a System in construction 
Denison Double Process Drain argument with a physician over the rela- 
Tile Sold by your Local Dealer. tive merits of their professions. of wire have been strung, work to provide for the 
‘ : ; “[ don’t say that all lawyers are many million telephones nation’s growing needs. 
ne Mason City Brick and Tile Co. crooks,”’ said the physician, ‘‘but you'll 
n- 124 Denison Bldg., Mason City, lowa have to admit that men of your cloth 
don’t make angels.” 
“You are right,’’ retorted the lawyer, 
“You doctors have the better of us in AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
ar " that respect.’’-—Detroit Free Press. AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 
1g aaa DIPLOMACY 
r- p ie Delia: “Ye can get a hat like your 
at rf, iy missus’ velvet wan for sivin dollars at 
\ Brown's Bargain Store.”’ 
rs shapes Hite) Norah: ‘Yes, an’ I can get wan for SYSTEM 
nothin’ by tellin’ me missis about the wan 
id in Hsia aati Bargain Store. 
TAKING NO Cl CHANCES 
Ly REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES “Am dere anybody in de congregation IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
: : E what wishes prayer” for deir failin’s?” WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
0 ‘Hi Absorbine reduces strained, puffy asked the colored minister. ‘ 


tnkles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
dllays pain, Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair, Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
4paid, Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 
Grateful user writes: ‘‘HaveAried every- 


“Yassuh,’’ responded Brother Jones. 
‘“Ah’s a spen’thrif’, an Ah throws mah 
money ’round reckless like.”’ 

“Ve’y well. We will join in prayer fo’ 
Grother Jones—jes’ aftah de _ collection 
plate have been passed.” 
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thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, They were trying a case in court the The Elevator re 
pect eats h estes aera and The promncation cnlleh 5 Double- At No Extra Cost 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors woman witness to the stand. His honor 
waited for a moment while she arranged Armored 
herself and then said: 
False S O R } I N E ‘“‘Well, madam, what have you to say?” against Rust 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF “Nothing,” replied the woman. and Decay 
al BLL YOUNG Inc, 289 Lyman St., Springfield, “Very well,’ said the judge, who has 
had ‘vast experience in dealing with wom- 
en witnesses, “eens be brief.” 
) HAMPION CEA We also make the 
Mh At FOLLOW DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY Sandwich 
with all improve- “Eternal Cypress” 
ia: pS SILO mente, oF yalied “Where is the manager’s office?’ asked W. Blevator 
i Waa to foundation, oO cekiod the salesman. ‘ood va 
anes e best for over ow 
Follow the passage until you come to 
i the sign reading, ‘No Admittance.’ Go 
chick upstairs till you see the sign, ‘Keep Out.’ 
s and Follow the corridor till you see the sign, 
show- ‘Silence,’ then yell for him.” 
ation, scien 
1 Patron: “I say, waiter, isn’t this an 
tiona incubator chicken?” : 
co at Waiter: ‘I dunno, boss; why?” Sandwich Bucket 


Patron: “Well, anything that ever 


had a mother, could never grow up to be 
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Farm Elevator 
Improvement 


te : 7 : pe ” Ovat ary black sheet steel is unsatisfacto: eleva- 
na = as tough a bird as this. Stayt sty to ce A Permanent Crib 
ath Z—s oonnam This copper | fights rust and cor- 


rosion. We further treat it with heavy 

insuring much longer life than ever be ore a 

by steel clevators. We give the sides of the steel trunk 

and return pan two extra maying Gee them very 

rigid and increasing their strength. H strips 

in corners of elevator trunk, upon which chains travel. 
strips carry ong ee plates just dene of the 

Toducing friction an , and saving the chains. 
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A stout woman drove up to a filling 
station. 

“T want two quarts of oil,’”’ she said. 

“What kind, heavy?’ asked the at- 


ad will ina permanent silo. Write for in- 


The last word | 
ng F free illustrated fact-proving literatur 
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when the door opened to let other cus- 
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10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwich, il. 


Branches: COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives perceptage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholes»'e price index is 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eges, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
moditieg to advance as much as other 
productS is due to overproduction, 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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present price 

> is of pre-war || 
Percentage 
‘present price} 


| Percentage 


| § is of last yr. 


Fisher's index numbe 
CAT TLE—At Chicago — 
1,300-pound fat cattle........|.. 1 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 


HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ae 
Light hogs 


_ 
io 
te 





Lambs 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Soston| 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 
ers: 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed...... 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red coos’ 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee] 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... 
Bran, at Kansas City 

Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 
No.-? timothy, at Chicago....] 13% 104 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 125 96 











OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 142 94 
Clover seed, at Toledo 246 138 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 106) 
Cotton, at New York ...%.... 131| 
Eges, at Chicago 131| 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
150| 
160 
228) 
| 199] 
= FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
September 
December 
Cats— 
September ...ccccccceccces 88 
December .cccccoscccccccce 95 
Wheat-— 
DODEE. .56400seekdeseene 120 
December cee 22 
Lard— 
September .... . t 
January eeoece 135 
Sides— 
September 15 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 
Cement 
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FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of May 5 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 102 108 
Industrial stocks 211) 112 
Railroad stocks 104] 116 




















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getti 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 





, FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 159 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $12.06 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $12.71. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week eming 
June 19, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 120 per cent, grain 107 
per cent, livestock 94 per cent, lumber 
113 per cent, ore 116 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 115 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Buttef, creamery extras, last week 
38%c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 19%e; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 274c, week before 

; ducks, last week 22c, week before 

; fat hens, last week 26\4c, week before 
27%c; spring chickens, last week 345c, 
weck before 36c. 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $17.92, week be- 
fore $18.30. Chicago—Last week $16.30, 
week before $16.30. 

CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 

Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 

in ton lots, 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last weck 
Week before 
Good 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium- 
Last week 
Week before 
Common 
Last week ... 7.00! 7.92 
Week before ..... 7.00) 7.62 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before ee 
Medium and good— | 
Last week ...cccoccees! 8.85| 9.59) 8.72 
Week before ..........| 8.81] 9.29] 8. 
Common— | 
EMMEL WOGE vaccrccsecss 
Week before ...ccccees 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ....... 
Week before ..... 








9.98|10.45)10. 
9.98) 10.30/10. 


t 7.80! 6.55 
ae 7.62) 6 





week 
Week before ......e00- | 
Bulls— 
Last 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last wee 
Week before ° 
Stockers and fegders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 











Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light lights 
Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
Last 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 


Stock pigs— 
Last week 
b Week _before_ 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— ] 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 








NOTE — Uniess otnerwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














Kansas City 











Mixéd clover, No. 1— 
Last wee 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ..... 
Week before ... a 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week ... + + 6{16.00)18.75) 
Week before ..........416.00{18.75| 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
LBS WOOK scs-ces 2 (15 25 
Week before 15.5 25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ..cciceass 13. 
Week before .....-ee.{1d.! 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week oe éofete 
Week before .......- » {11.5 
Oat straw— 
Last week ... 
Week before ... 














| Kansag City |! 


| Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y 
Last week 
Week before 

Oats— | | 
Last week ....| .¢ , 39% 
Week before ..| .40%| . 41% 

Barley— 

week 
before 





week 
before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ae 
Week before ..j1.5144)1. 1.59% |1.52% 





Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


i | 
38/20.25|19. 75128, 00 
U 





| 


before. . 
Shorts— 
Last week....|2: -75 
Week before. .|23.75/2! 21,62 
Hominy feed— 
Last 25. 
Week before... |2¢ 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(Al per cent) 
Last week....|¢ 
Week before. .|i 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before., 
Gluten— 
Last week.... 
Week before..|,.... 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


65.00]..... 
65.00)..... 




















FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 


ed 











British sterling ex- 
change 
Last week 
Week before 
French frane— 
Last week 


veccses $4.867 |$4.866 


4.867 100.0 





02725 1.1 
.0290 5.9 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1983, were quoted last 
week at $1.024%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.14 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40ce, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 18.4c. Towa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 58e, 
Oats 80c, wheat $1.20. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
June were 5.690,000 bushels, as compared 
with 7,725,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,156,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the fourth 
week in June were 100,000 bushels, as 
compared with 60,000 bushels for the 
week before and 378,000 bushels for the 
same wee klast year. Exports of oats for 
the fouth, week in June were 909,000 
bushels, as compared with 1,387,000 bush- 
els the week before and 1,735,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
June were 7,687,000 pounds, as compared 
with 10,525,000 pounds for the week before 
and 12,617,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the fourth 
week in June were 10,373,000 pounds, as 





100.0 





compared with 8,628,000 pounds the weg 
before ‘and 13,233,000 pounds for the same. 
week last year. a 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


“Hogs are 111 per cent of the tep. 
year average, as contrasted with 86 pep4 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 112 per cent for lambs. 4 

The following table gives data ag tg 
percentage of ten-year average for re, 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weekg” 
Each week is compared with the ten-yegy 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


TtTHOGS 


5 








| 


Receipts at 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 


©R-3) Chi 
£323] Chicago 





May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20 .. 
May 21 to 27 

May 28 to June 3... 
June 4to10.. 
June 11 to 17 

June 18 to 24 

June 25 to July 1 


tCATTLE 


CO a3-2 
SOR 








May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20 

May 21 to 27 

May 28 to June 3 
June 4 to 10 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 
June 25 to July 1 

*SHEEP 

April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20 

May 21 to 27 

May 28 to June 3 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 





SRRLRBVLSB 











*LAMBS 

April 30 to May 6 

May 7 to 13 

May 14 

May 21 to 27 

May 28 to June 3 

June 11 to 17 

June 18 to 24. 

June 25 to July 1 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 

seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

















TEN BINDER IFS 

1. If the machine travels with a jeray 
motion, main drive chain is too loose, or 
it may be dry; try a little oil on it. 

2. If the slats rip off the canvas thé 
elevatorg are not square. 

3. If the knotter hook is rusty and 
rough it ‘will not work properly. Polish 
it with a fine emery paper. 

4. If the binder attachment is not 
timed properly it certainly will not work. 
Some binders are timed in as many 4 
five places. 

5. If the knotter hook does not tum 
far enough to close the fingers on the 
twine, no knot will be tied. Wook at the 
knotter pinion, It should not be worn. 

6. If the twine slips thru the cold 
holder the twine will be pulled out before 
the knot ig tied. Adjust the cord holder 
spring. It should take forty pounds t#@ 
pull the twine from the disk. 

7. If the disk does not move fat 
enough the knotter hook grasps only oné 
cord, hence a loose end band. 

8. If the needle‘is bent or out of shape 
there will be a loose end band. The nee- 
dle is malleable iron and may be ham- 
mered back to shape. 

9. If the twine ig pulled from the hook 
before the knot is tied, try the knife; it 
may be dull. 

10. If you wish to change the size of 
bundles do it with the bundle sizer spring, 
not the tension or compress spring. 

MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR 

NEGRO CHILDREN 

The ‘‘Rosenwald schools” for negroes 
most of which are located in rural com 
munities of the south, now number 2,989 
buildings. These schools have 7,854 class 
rooms and provide for 353,430 pupils % 
They have cost in construction and equip: 
ment $13,248,148. Of this amount thé 
colored people of the communities con 
tributed $2,806,403, the white people 
$621,129, the public school authorities 
$7,466,832, and the Julius Rosenwald fund 
$2,353,784. 

This movement for better schools i 
the south began when a sum of money 
was given to Booker T. Washington for 
the purpose of providing modern schools 
for colored children in six rural communis 
ties of Alabama. It has grown to its 
present size through the co-operation of 
the four agencies named above. Staté 
and county superintendents and school 
trustees in each of the fourteen southeast, 
ern states take advantage of this fund @ 
improve the school facilities for nest? 
children. ‘Rosenwald schools’ are now 
common thruout the south. South Caro- 
lina has at least one such building i® 
each of its courtties except four. 
location is determined by a careful sum 
vey of the territory to be served. 
order that a community obtain Rosenw 
funds, school grounds, buildings, equip= 
ment and teachers must meet desi 
standards. 
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the week 











the same / 





Prices 




















the ten. 
h 86 pep? 
for sheep 
“ as tg i IOWA 
prevattall 4 'Northwestern—Dickinson County, June 
it weeks, g—Plenty of rain the last tWo weeks. 
ten-year @ Corn looking fine, except where blown out 
eek, thus# py high wind. Considerable replanted. 
B® some damaged by worms. Oats all head- 
# ed and filling good as euarher ou 
— Oats 35 cents, corn 58 cents. ne loca 
lt paid 47 cents for butterfat for 
34 May; cash cream 38 cents, eggs 24 cents. 
de 9 —G. M. Prichard. 
be | _ Southwestern—Page County, June 28— 
> 33 Corn is being laid by in excellent condi- 
ae) | ok tion but small as the continued cool nights 
1a nave retarded the growth; many plowing 
ai the fourth time. Wheat harvest will be- 
80) i gin about the Fourth of July and wheat 
80| 116 B and oats will be somewhere near the av- 
80! 19M erage. Hay is rather light and much of it 
85) 118% got one or more wettings as we have had 
75) 115 
1ll 


frequent rains and the wet spots in corn 
showing yellow. Fat cattle 


fields are ‘ . 
e and spring pigs coming on 


about all-g : 
Pasttres are good, fruit moderately 





The crop is very spotted. Clover hay put 
7 and very short. Scattered rains wide- 
ly distributed. Corn soon too tall for fur- 
excepted. 


108) ® fine. 

6105 3 plentiful and general prospects as good as 
110} any time in last five years.—W. O. Ken- 
113| 81 agy. ‘ 

i S ‘Southwestern — Montgomery’ County, 
11 84 July 1—Wheat harvest about to begin. 
1 86 

















110| 8% ther cultivation, replanting 
107; %@ some cholera reported, and preventive 
= - measures taken into active poche n> 
Q “the last few days in June were very hot. 
i .. —Arthur Nelson. 
105) Northwestern—Clay County, July 1— 
107) oe Weather warm and unsettled. Corn look- 
ing fine and many fields being cultivated 
110) w& & for the last time and fields in fine shape. 
107| 1% Cold weather has ee — bo 
99|“ % Fare looking fine and filling well. Many 
83| 107% plan to put up their tame hay next week. 
119) 16 Hay should be of good quality but not a 
132 116 large yield. Gardens in good shape and 
br a potatoes promnasing a “— Ee oe 
—— —— ents, eggs 24 cents 3, W. Barnard. 
combina 40 cents, eggs 24 ena G ne ar 
and sheep Central—Poweshiek County, July 1—Hot 
weather now. Corn is growing well but 
steers. needs rain again. Very few weeds are to 
be seen. Small grain all looks well; it 
hag thickened up considerably. Some hay 
h a jerny is being cut and it is an awful short crop. 
loose, of? don’t — 5 Age —, —_ : ben 
. ? er acre. Eggs 24 cents, cream ents, 
oth..$ the ekercls 20 ye at penlinnret _- 
/ doing we and are good property <¢ > 
usty and mipresent time. Milk flow is falling off con- 
,, Polish § Siderably.—Alvin Mann. 
Southeastern—Lee County, July 1—We 
- {gs not Blare having some warm weather now. The 
not work. § dats are in bloom, also timothy. Harvest 
many 48 @*has begun. Clover on upland is being put 
up. Rye is being cut. Timothy crop looks 
not tum @ fine, tho a litle thin. Corn. is ge 
s on the @ better. We had a large cherry crop an 
ok at the # there will be plenty of blackberries. We 
. worn. have a prune plum tree which is the pcos 
the cold § est I have ever seen it. We had our firs 
yut before @ mess of new potatoes June 30, There are 
rd holder § plenty of new peas and green beans. Eggs 
vounds t@ Ff 23 cents, cream 38 cents, young chickens 
2 cents.—John Best. 
nove far Northeastern—Bremer County, July 2— 
only MB me month of June was cool; somewhat 
below norma]. Corn made a slow growth; 
of shaP®® most too cold at night. A light frost was 
The nee- # noticed the 25th. Worms still after the 
be ham Ff corn. Several had to replant after corn 
had been plowed a couple of times, Oats 
the hook § ‘are heading out uneven. There are some 
knife; © % fietas, probably about a half showing 


g00d height and color but the other part 
is short, yellow and very uneven. Hay 
crop will be light. Pastures are good in 


1e size of 
er spring, 





ring. this section. New potatoes are coming 
“Mat 7 cents per pound. Hogs are a good 
GS FOR P te but scarce. Grain is not selling at 
Pesent low prices.—J. Diedrich. 
negroes, 










WNorthern—Butler County, July 3—We 
e having fair weather, with cool nights. 
*omn growing well and most of it will be 
hee high by the Fourth. Oats are short; 
Need a good rain to help the corn along. 
All livestock in good shape. Corn 50 cents, 


ural com- 
nber 2,989 
854 class 
0 pupils. 
nd equip: 


jount the peat 34 cents, barley 55 cents, top hogs 
ities yer’ “05, potatoes $2.25.—Ged. Mayer. 
e peop Ce — 0. + 
uthorities ntral—Tama County, July 2—No rain 


the past two weeks. Could use a little 
. + Corn is growing slowly but nearly 
knee high. Some fields will be laid by 
this week. Winter wheat is turning white; 


wald fund 


choolg if 











of mom © %0ks like a good crop. Oats will be short. 
ngton is Barley will be a fair crop; nearly 75 per 
m a Fent of the farms have some barley out. 
coma Haying has begun with the crop very 
n to of Jight but good quality. Pastures are 
ree | short.—H. L. Schwartz. 
ae school Central—Webster County, July 2—Had 
outheast- § “ M€avy frost June 25, killing corn on low 
's fund to aoend. Corn is not growing very fast as 
for negro ep’, ve not had sufficient rain this year. 
are now - are not going to amount to much. 
ith Caro- €y will be very short. Hay is about 
iilding in By f a crop; second crop needs moisture. 
rr. Thelt ne been testing cattle in this part of 
~eful sute By County for T. B.; reports good. Fruit 
veal i aementiy good crop this year.—H. 
BY. ‘racken 
tosenwi : 
3, equips Northern—Palo Alto County, July 2— 


she last few nights have been warmer 


jesigna : 
w¢ corn is picking up. Many fields are 












> 


not knee high yet. Many still show the 
wind and dirt damage and the general 
opinion is that they will still show it at 
husking time. No surplus of moisture. 
The rains we have had have been the 
timely, life saver kind. Oats seem to be 
doing well. Most alfalfa is in; a fair crop. 
We believe that most livestock is in a 
healthy condition.—E. A. McMillin. 


Central—Dallas County, July 3—Ex- 
treme heat and light showers daily are 
pushing the corn crop. There will be no 
bumper crop in this section, due to’thin 
stands in so many fields. Corn is being 
laid by. Clover hay is mostly up. Some 
wheat has been cut and oats are begin- 
ning to turn. Pastures are _ generally 
good. Hay was generally light. New 
seeding looks thin. Very few fat hogs 
left. Spring pigs about average for num- 
bers. 
Flint. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 3— 
The weather of late has been ideal for 
small grain, but to make the best of it we 
will not have over a half crop. Barley 
promises the best of all small grain as 
the fields on low ground look very good. 
Corn has been making*rapid progress and 
some are laying it by. Pastures are bare- 
ly nothing except where there is sweet 
clover. Haying is in progress but too 
short to mention. Pig crop is fairly, good 
with practically no sickness among hogs. 
More rain would help all vegetation.— 
Chas. L. Strayer. 


Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
July 1—Most of the corn will be plowed 
for the last time by the Fourth of July. 
Winter wheat is about ready to cut, Oats 
are looking much better than we ever ex- 
pected they would look. Clover hay is 
about all up. Most of the fat cattle have 
been shipped. Some hogs to go yet. Some 
rain would be appreciated, 

Central—Hardin County, July 3—Not 
very much moisture has fallen in this 
county during the past two weeks and 
pastures are getting brown. Early oats 
are very short; late ones medium length. 
Alfalfa and clover being put up with a 
fair yield. Timothy will be ready next 
week. Corn has made good growth the 
past week and some is being laid by. 
Nearly all has been plowed three times 
and fields are clean. Pig vaccination is 
quite general, with a few sick herds. 
Quite a few cattle dying of hemorrhagic 
septicemia, taking cows as well as fat 
cattle. Lots of vaccination. Flies bad 
and garden vines attacked by little striped 
bugs.—A. R. Calkins. 

Northern—Franklin County, July 3— 
Only a sniall per cent of corn more than 
knee high for the Fourth and a lot of it 
is less than one foot high. Corn fields as 
loose as an ash pile and almost as dry. 
A lot of fields not touched during past 
week as we figure stirring the soil only 
wastes more moisture. Clover hay has 
been mostly cut and all hay a very short 
crop excepting sweet clover and alfalfa. 
(Pastures getting dry and bare and some 
farmers beginning to feed cows grain. 
Oats 31 cents, corn 5@ cents, hens 22 cents, 
eggs 22 cents.—Jas. T. Thorp. 


ILLINOIS 

Western—McDonough County, July 3— 
Weather has been too cold for corn until 
last few days. Corn being, laid by to get 
cut of way of harvest. It is a week to ten 
days behind and uneven. A few pieces 
of wheat ready to harvest; will make 
much better yield than expected earlier in 
season. Early oats ripening; some very 
short. Clover hay is a light crop. Lots 
of seed in it but not much call for seed. 
Big cherry crop. But little rain last two 
weeks.—W. M. Daily. 

Eastern—Douglas County, June 26—The 
finishing of plowing out the many weeds 
in the corn is about done. Mercury reg- 
isters abdut 56 at daybreak; it is good for 
the wheat but bad for the corn. Elevators 
offering $1.18 for new wheat, 31 cents for 
oats, 58 cents for yellow corn, 60 cents for 
white corn. Farmers slow sellers. Prob- 
lem what to do. Farmers are all nearly 
without means to pay their help. Bank- 
ers are doing their best to help customers. 
Plenty of moisture for corn for time be- 
ing. Clover fields are scarce and the crop 
ig light. Alfalfa good.—Zelora Green. 


Western—Hancock County, July 2—We 
had quite a bit of rain since last report, 
but a good shower would not hurt any- 
thing now. The corn is small. The last 
three days hdas been good corn weather; 
before that it was too cool at night. The 
wheat is turning and will be. ready to cut 
in a few days.—Geo. M. Lamb. 





MISSOURI ” 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, June 
28—The weather ig still very cool but 
crops are coming on nicely, a little late. 
Corn mostly clean and some laid by; not 
much big enough to lay by yet. Wheat 
ready to cut. Oats are short—too dry and 
cold. Pastures are good. Fruit crop fair. 
Most all stock doing well. Only a fair pig 
and lamb crop. Not much fat stock on 


Corn 60 cents, oats 33 cents.—H. C.’ 


FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 


— 








feed. Hogs $14.75 to $15, steers $9 to $10, 
corn 75 cents, potatoes $3, butterfat 33 
cents, eggs 22 cents.--A. A. Graves. 
Central—Shelby County, July 2—Bugs 
plentiful in both wheat and oats. A lot of 
damage being done. Several tar lines be- 
ing rum Some starting to cut wheat. 


Some early oats about ready. Late oats 
still green. Corn improving but. still 
small for this time of year. Pastures 


short. Not much hay. 
beans.—S. M. Harper. 


Big acreage of 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 29 
—Since my last report we have had sev- 
eral showers and two good rains, but we 
still need more. Wheat harvest is about 
half over; some fields ripened early, some 
are green now. Wheat will be a light 
crop here; too much dry weather in April 
and May. Oats have come out since the 
rain but are very short altho well filled; 
some pieces are very thin. Corn looks 
well, is clean and growing finely. But 
little rye or barley grown here. A few 
pieces of soybeans, but the rabbits are 
eating them very badly. Potatoes prom- 
ise a fair crop. Some have new potatoes* 
now. Pastures are better. Second crop 
alfalfa nearly ready to cut. Sweet clover 
has been saved for seed; in full bloom.— 
Charles M. Turner. 


East Central—Sarpy County, July 1— 
Since our good rains three weeks ago we” 
have had much cool weather; however, 
this past week has been very hot and 
windy. All vegetation is suffering for 
lack of water, especially alfalfa and clo- 
ver. Most corn laid ,by and nearly all 
wheat cut. Oat harvest starts immedi- 
ately after the Fourth. Both oats and 
wheat look better than was expected three 
weeks ago. Pastures short.—Amos K. 
Gramlich. é 

Southeastern—Johnson County, July 2— 
The weather is warm now, but we had 
a storm and hail a few days ago which 
did considerable damage, wrecking build- 
ings and blowing in window glass, The 
corn was pretty badly damaged, ‘but most 
of it will come out all right. Wheat is 
not good. It is being cut now. Oats are 
fairly good. Corn is being laid by. Price 
for old corn, 62 cents.—Chester Bowen. 


INDIANA 

Southern—Lawrence County, July 1—An 
inch of rain June 11 to 14 helped some but 
did not last long. Oats and hay crops 
are pretty much a failure, also the pota- 
toes and all garden and truck crops. 
Some late rains to the northwest of us 
but none here or to the east and south. 
Wheat in shock; late sown wheat of poor 
quality. Old people say it is the worst 
drouth here since 1854, and it decidedly 
very serious.—Clarence Scoggan. 





No one has more poor relatives than the 
scrub bull. 





EXHIBIT FOR CATTLE FEEDERS AT 
STATE FAIR 

‘Much for the breeder, nothing for the 
man who fattens beef cattle,” can not be 
said of the 1926 Iowa state fair. 

Something new and different, something 
of real value to the man who finishes cat- 
tle for market, is to be the outstanding 
feature of the cattle department of the 
state fair at Des Moines, which is to be 
held August 25 to September 3. 

‘Four grades of feeder cattle, choice, 
good, medium and common, will be shown 
and in adjoining pens will be cattle of the 
same grades finished for market. What 
these grades mean when used in market 
talk and farm papers and by dealers will 
be shown by living examples for compar- 
ison and study by those who will use their 
eyes. This is a more effective method 
than one based on the written or spoken 
word. 

The second part of the exhibit will show 
the kind of dressed beef each of these 
grades produces. One side of a carcass 
of the different grades will be shown en- 
tire, the other side will be shown in the 
different commercial cuts. ‘Thus beef by 
grades will be shown from the feeder 
steer to the finished product. This should 
be an exhibit of real interest and value 
for both producers and consumers. 





PRACTICAL RADIO 


the latest and most complete 
books on radio is ‘Practical Radio,” by 
Williams, and published at $1.75 by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
City, N. Y. 

This is a book of 439 pages and 157 
diagrams and other illustrations and will 
answer all your questions about radio 
equipment and operation in such a way as 
to give the beginner the necessary infor- 
mation in language he can understand 
and at the same time be of value to the 
more advanced radio fan in helping him 
out of troubles and in explaining new 
hookups. It tells how to construct and 
operate different types of sets, explains 
all types of-aerials and tuning coils, het- 
erodyne and neutrodyne effects, cario- 
couplers, variometers, loose couplers, con- 
densers, A, B and C.batteries, and so on, 

It also contains a very complete list of 
broadcasting stations with call signals, 
location, wave lengths, watts of power, 
and so on, 


One of 





RENEW THE STRAWBERRY BED 


A common mistake made-by strawberry 
growers is allowing the patch to persist 
for too many years. A commercial patch 
should produce not more than two crops 
and a home patch not more than three or 
four. A patch that has‘ reachedethis stage 
should be plowed or spaded up after the 
season’s harvest is over and the soil put 
to other use for two or three years, when 
it can again be planted to strawberries. 
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Quaury 
Quality Products that are always 


packed in Orange and Black packag: 


shelves—at every day prices. 
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CULTIVATING TO MUSIC 

Our engineering editor received the fol- 
lowing letter from a radio enthusiast in 
Minnesota: 

“Il am thinking of putting a small two- 
tube radio set on my two-row corn culti- 
vater, so I can listen in while I am culti- 
vating corn, I would use ear phones and 
not a loud speaker. I expect to enclose 
the set in a water and dust proof box. 
Have read about a short vertical rod 
with aluminum knob that would work 
well for an agrial. What do you think of 
the idea? Do you think a set like this 
would work satisfactorily? Any advice 
will be appreciated.” 

I have seén a good many rabid radio 
fans and always considered myself quite 
an enthusiastic one, but this subscriber ig 
clear out of my class. Well, why not? 
They claim that one of the chief purposes 
of radio is to make farm life more pleas- 
ant, and it certainly would be more pleas- 
ant while driving the cultivator on a boil- 
ing hot afternoon to listen in on “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” waltz or a lecture 
en “Bathing Beauties at Hollywood,” 
than to be wondering how much the yield 
will be cut down unless we get rain by 
the end of the week, or how to cure up 
the galled place on the gray mare’s left 
shoulder without losing a day's work. 

Sut I can see some complicationg as 
well. Suppose the young colt gets his 
head fast under the neckyoke just as 
Babe Ruth comes to bat with two on and 
two out and the score tied in the last 
half of the ninth inning. Wiul you wait 
fer the home run or lose the home run J 
and iook after the colt? And suppose the 
hired man sees you listening in and de- 
mands a Set on his cultivator. Figure out 
about how many stalks he will leave cov- 
ered up in the course of a day. Pretty 
soon we will have to classify our hired 
men as Pups, Reflexes, Knockouts, Coun- 
ter Poises, Stem Winders, and so on; and 
the hired men will be out of commission 
mot only because of a broken arm or a 
hang-over headache but also because of 
punctured condenser or a busted gridleak. 

Seriously, however, I don’t think much 
of the idea. My experience has been that 
with a two-row cultivator, that with 
guiding the team, seeing that each horse 
pulled its share, steering the gangs so 
as to get all the weeds and none of the 
corn, watching for and uncovering buried 
Staiks, and so on, one could keep fairly 
busy; and if there was any time and at- 
tention left, there was always plenty of 
things about the farm operation to study 
ever and work out. Also a set can hardly 
be expected to operate quietly and satis- 
factorily when it is being jolted and 
jerked around, even with a multitube set 
and small loop aerial, since tubes will be 
. olted, connections work loose, changing 
eontacts, and so on. A small two-tube set 
with vertical aerial would be out of the 
question. Lastly, during the hot summer 
days reception is at its very poorest. 

And the question arises: Has ariy one 
ever tried to equip machinery with a ra- 
dic? We would like to hear from our 
readers on the subject. 





TROUBLE WITH RADIO INTERFER- 
ENCE 

J. O. Barringer, 
Mina., writes: 

“We have been having trouble with our 
radio, it being so noisy that wer haven't 
been able to get WCCO or much of any- 
thing for a month. We have traced the 
trouble to the electric power ‘line and 
have absolutely proved it to be in that 
line. We had the Electric Light Co., turn 
off the power and everything came in 
fine and clear; and as soon as the power 
Was turned on, the same noise was’ there. 
I have gone so far as to get a superheter- 
odyne loop aerial and we have traced the 
noise right to the transformer. 

“Now is it up to us radio listeners to 
take care of this trouble and fix it our- 
selves, or is there some way to make the 
power company take care of the trouble? 
There are about fifteer different radio 
people here, all with different makes of 
radio, who are having this same trouble. 
Please advise what can be done to remedy 
the trouble.” 

You seem to have proved rather clearly 
that the trouble is in the electric line and 
probably in the transfarmer or close to it; 
and i¢ certainiy is now the place of the 
power people to correct the trouble. It 
may be a high tension insulator which is 
cracked or is arcing across under certain 
conditions, or it may be a loose connec- 
tion outside or inside the transformer, a 
defective lighting arrester, a partial short 
éircuit, etc. Evidently something is caus- 
ing an arc or a spark discharge of some 
kind. ‘ 

Usually the electric light and power, 
managers are anxious to co-operate in ev- 


R. 3, Eagle Bend, 


ery way possible with radio listeners in 
keeping down interference of this kind, 
and I feel quite sure that if two of you 
present the case to him and show him 
where the trouble is, that he will be glad 


to remedy it. Most maagers realize not 


only the good will of the people is an 
asset worth cultivating, but that every 
radio listener means a better customer 
because of the additional light and power 
used. If the local manager refuses to do 
anything, take the matter up with the 
district manager of the power company. 


You might also put in a complaint with 
the U. S. Radio Inspector for yeur dis- 
trict thru station WCCO, 





Our Readers Market 


| Look for what you need 
y~....Sell what you wish /through these columns 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 7" unted a Soe 
as one 


eurt each initial or full ni 
‘e charge for a of twenty words. Remittance 


a@ccompany order. 
ofa Senate eaten nae 


increases 



























SCHEDULE OF RATES 


























No. Words No. Insertions 
i 2 3 4 

BD sccvcccccdcceccccsteacee 1ee.ne 184,80 186:40 
Bh sccvcccccescosoce, 08 | 8:06 1 606 5 6.73 
BS vcccccccesccccccs] Lee | Ben | ERE 1 5.06 
BD svcccetocceccocensl et F BAS 1 E503 T56 
BE ccmcccvcccvcccccel AGe | S04.) 6.76 i 7.68 
BB. veovesccccovcccce) BO | 408 i Be 1 600 
MD c0vsveeeedses cons Ee 1 ae 1. Bae 1 ee 

odocecnepenpeocceshieee Tf wns | Ban 1 Boe 
WE. 006000 006000007008 Be 1 Se 1 Oe eae 
Me sc vcccedecesenvecct Bae 1 mae 1 a0 1eee 
OO coy cbensevescececl men 4 eee 4 tae eee 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 


type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of weil protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. este 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POLICE puppies from imported Welch 

stock. Wolf grey. Heelers. Guaran- 
teed to suit. Also eight months Holstein 
bulls of KPOP breeding. Herd stands 
right at top of State Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation. Record cow for April with 81 
pounds milk per day and 97.2 butterfat for 
month, J. B. Bauer, Hartley, Iowa. 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Coilie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 





























FARM LANDS 





, BABY CHICKS 








MONTANA 

TO CLOSE an estate. Special sacrifice 

price will be made for cash On several 
tracts, 1,700 acres in all, located in Roose- 
velt, Richland and McCone counties, Mon- 
tana, at a price of about one year’s 
rental for land in Iowa, Illlnois or south- 
ern Minnesota. For particulars address 
Victor Robertson, trustee, care of Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minn. 


aT WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans wails, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than: brooms, Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
‘field, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDING CATTLE 


FOR SALE—Twenty whiteface, 15 steers 
6 heifers, estimated weight 700 to 8 
































pounds. These calves sucked cows last 
summer. W. W. Piper, Hamlin County, 
Thomas, 8S. D. 

GUERNSEYS 





GUERNSBYS—12 fancy high grade heif- 

ers, eight weeks old, the heavy milking 
kind, $20 each, shipped C. O. D. Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 


HOLSTEINS 








Land Department, Stanley, 









HIGH quality state inspected and acecred-. 

ited baby chicks. Greatly reduced prices 
effective June 20. Positively rock bottom | 
for quality offered. No reason for buy} 
common stock when you can buy assunl 
quality at such reasonable prices. Five 
per cent reduction for cash with order, 
100 per cent live delivery. Do not wait 
until it is too late to get catalog and or. 
der chicks. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept, 106, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males now 

half price. Thousands of eight week olf 
pullets. Also baby’ chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 
years. Winners at 16 egg ca@gtests. Cat. 
alog and special price bulletin free, J] 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction 
ef B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Re rg 

ch. 


MILLER chicks—Free brooders. Amen 
ica’s pioneer hatcheryman, ontantaae 















































































1902, offers low July and August prices Sept. 2 
baby chicks and free Sol-Hot brooders, & gent. 3 
.100 per cent live delivery guaran * Oct. 5 
Prompt shipments. Eighteen popula Oct. 6 
rietiés. Write today for catalog and Oct. 6 
brooder offer. The Miller Hatcheries, Box F. L 
624, Lancaster, Mo. Oct: 7 
EGGS FOR HATCHING §:,° 
ANCONAS mot br 

- SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas: Oct. 1: 
eggs, $4 per 100; baby chicks, $10 per @ Oct. 14 
100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa, @ “jowa 
LEGHORNS + @ Oct. 14 

REDUCED prices on White Leghorn Wis. 
and chicks; Barron strain, mated Oct. 27 
Rucker cockereis; culled and heavy lay- lowa 
ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105; é » ® Oct. 30 
$12.50 case, postpaid; chicks—$9, 100; $25, @ 229-7 
300; $40, 500; postpaid; 100 per cent live @ 942. 14 
delivery. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, ® ,/¢* . 





fowa. _ 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
ect, whose three nearest dams average 

pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FARM MACHINERY 











ENGLISH Shepherd pups, males and 
spayed females, price $6; farm raised 
parents, every day working dogs, heelers, 
with noe. hat bring the cows home safe. 
Fred Sch Tr, Dows, lowa. 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
“he =~ from best heel driving . 
ents. rite for price list. Gerhard ‘ol- 
ter, Hamburg, Minn. 
PUPS—Three-fourths German Police, part 
shepherd, Colors, black and_ grays. 
Natural heelers. Females $8. C. R. Stock- 
dale, Austinville, Iowa. h 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 

GALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


1OWA 
FOR SALE—Fifty acres, improved, south 
slope, rich soil, excellent for dairying 
and poultry. At edge of town; cement 
walk, graveled roads, excellent schools; 
9 miles to Grinnell college. H. N. Robb, 
Malcom, lowa. 


MINNESOTA 





























QUARTER section farm, about 30 miles | 


south of St. Paul; excellent land, good 
improvements; $14,000; reasonable terms. 
Write or see P. C. Records, Castle Rock, 
Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Che. round-trip 
homeseekers: tickets. Write for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


CROP payments. I will give you a chance 

to own a farm on crop payment plan in 
the wheat and corn belt of eastern Colo- 
rado and western Kansas. Have _ 8,000 
acres to select from; 2,000 acres broke. 
Write C. E. Mitchem, owner, Harvard, Ill. 


WASHINGTON 














FARMERS planning a change of location 

will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct geasons, with pleasant summers, 
and interg not too cold, contribute to 


ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, ‘“‘A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 


copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, ' 
INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in lowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnfty Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, II. 
LUMBER 
FARMERS can save $100 on carload of 
lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 
anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Box 
1465, Tacoma, Wash. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equita>le 



































Bidg., Des Moines. lowa. 
POULTRY 
: LEGHORNS 
EXTRA large’ White Leghorn cockerels, 
from tlowa accredited flock, sens of 


pedigreed males with 289 to 319 egg rec- 
ords We breed larger Leghorns that are 
pure white and lay larger eggs. State 
number wanted and write for prices and 
details. Wellendorf's Leghorn Farm, Al- 
gona, lowa. 
FRRRIS strain White Leghorn cockerels, 
weigh from two to three pounds. 
Shipped ™ O. D. If they don’t suit you 
return them our expense. One dollar 
eng Mrs. A. L. Beverly, Arnold’s Park, 
owa, 
BIG three months White Leghorn males, 
Tancred strain, $2. Maurice Woodcock, 
Tripoli, lowa. 








BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 

laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 
St. Paul, Neb. 


CHICKS C. O. D. White, 








Brown, Buff 








Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, El- 
gin, Iowa, : 





a 
ALFALFA—Plant Lyman’s pedigreed 2 
Grimm alfalfa. Make up your mind toe 8 







day to sow a liberal acreage of the great- 
est forage crop and soil builder ever dis- 
covered—Lyman’s Genuine Grimm Alfalfa! 
Buy your seed direct from the introducer @ 
and know that your foundation stock is 
pure, pedigreed seed—developed from: the 
original Wendelin Grimm plot in Carver 
county, Minnesota. A. B. Lyman, Grimm 
— introducer, Box 320, Excelsior, 
nn. ° 




















BUYING alfalfa seed from us assures yqv- , 
genuine Grimm of high quality p " 
on state registered fields. Fancy 18 





state certified, 99 per cent or more pure, 
40c pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent 9 
more pure, 35c pound; No. 2 grade, oe 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 
ound. All seed scarified and recle 
ree somples. Order from this ad. Fre 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. D. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State College, 
fargo, N. D. A co-operative organiza’ 






















ABANDON HILL LAND IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

“During the last forty-five years the 

number of farms in New York state has 

decreased by more than one-fifth of the 

total number. For the forty-five years 

between 1875 and 1920 the average rate of 
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abandonment was a hundred thousand a 
acres a year, but the rate at present 18% sdvertis 


double this amount. The area abandoned 
nearly equals ten average-sized counties.” B. 
Dr. G. F. Warren, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in making this statement, adds that 
one of the most important factors in the 
abandonment of hill land was the devel- 
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TO 
opment of farm machinery. Wheat could LL 
be cradled practically as well on steep hey 
hillsides as on the level, but a binder # hig go 
couldn’t be run there either satisfactorily @ has pr 
or economically. The same is true of th showin 
potato digger and the tractor. ek 
“As another consideration, he cites the = a 
depreciated dollar and increased taxes 0 Sto, 
Fifty years agg six days’ labor would pay 
off the taxes on a. typical farm. PER 
thirty-six days’ labor are required to pay 
the taxes on the same farm. Therefore wre " 
he concludes, only soils that are 5 ot of 
accessible, readily worked and high yield- — 8 
ing, can show a profit. up at t 
: etal: 
g GRAIN FOR THE CALVES *~ @& qaver 
Keep the young calf off of pasture until Flash 
ten or twelve weeks of age. Less trow It's wi 
will be experienced with scours and the€@ £00 h 
calf will have an opportunity to learn td 
to eat grain before becoming 680 . | The 1 
with washy grass of little food value. All be hel, 
dairy calves and especially those on SKIM-@ Aygsiy, 
milk should have as much grain as the¥@ Juty 2: 
can clean up twice a day from two weeks B will be 
of age until four or five months old. we be 
Ground oats or equal parts of oats, corm ee 
and bran make a good mixture for t in 1 p 
: irect 92 
time of year. Just whole oats d Sow at 
from the threshing machine is better M&M canna, 
no grain at all. A small amount first p 
should be med the young calf. Aftet fair la, 
calves are old enough to be on saan 
no hay is necessary. a 
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PILLACRS PARWER, Tay 0,196 
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1 TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS 


‘aug. 2—Minn. Holstein Co., Austin, 
inn. 

ay 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Nov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 

Association, Monroe, Wis. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Aug. 7—Allerton Farms (bred sow sale), 
Monticello, Ml 
1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 
4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
‘Oct. 7—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
' Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa. 
| Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
@ . lowa. 
Oct.12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
t. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Qct.18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
lowa. 
Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, IIl. 
‘Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Peet. 4—E. J.. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
| lowa. 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
/Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J.. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, lowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
fF Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, lowa. 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
- Towa. 
Oct. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 
Oct.12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—C Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Oct. 14—-D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 


- Iowa. 
C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


r Oct. 14—J. 
» Wis. 

os 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
- Jowa. 

Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ml. 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
) ler, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Jan. 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
an. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 

eb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb. 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


Feb. $9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


: a. 4 

| Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia, 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
4 SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS® 

Sep. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
ree 20—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
‘Oct. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 
Oct. 7—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Oct. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
Oct. 14—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, lowa. 

» Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
| Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., erson, lowa. 
| Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Oct. 293—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


Kiron, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already ru must have 
i notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 

later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
(Of aque in order to be sure of same being made. ‘The 
| above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
i or special position. Our pages begin to go 
the el r on Wednesday morning and no 

| changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
») advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
/ Tecetved as iate as Monday morning of the week of 











Field Notes 


TOMPKINS HAS A NICE HERD 


J. L. Tompkins, of Garrison, lowa, has ~ 


& nice lot of spring pigs mostly sired by 
his good boar, Right Stamp. This boar 
has proved a real sire and the pigs are 
showing up in very good shape. Mr. 
Tompkins has a very choice sow herd and 

& good hog man, and his crop of pigs 
show the result of his good eare.—Frank 
0. Storrs, Adv. 


PERRY MOFFET’S HERD COMING 
FINE 


| Perry Moffet, of Baxter, Iowa, has a nice 
lot of eighty pigs, most all sired by his 
show and breeding boar, Waverley 
4. Several choice litters are showing 
up at this time. One very promising litter 
Containing three extra~good boars, is by 
Waverley Lad and out of a dam by The 
Star. Perry has a very choice litter by 
Flash and out of a dam by The Robber. 
‘It's worth your while to look over this 
4 800d herd.—F rank O. Storrs, Adv. 


SALE DATE CHANGED 


bone Duroc mid-summer bred sow sale to 
€ held by the Minnesota Holstein Co. of 
fustin, Minn., has been changed from 
_ July 29 to August 2. A string of top sows 
niu be offered bred for fall litters to the 
eb boars mainly, High Caliber and The 
/ ristocrat. High Caliber won junior 
; in mapionship at the Minnesota state fair 
> 1924. His dam was grand ehampion 
te at the same state fair im 1925. High 
ener sired the first prize get of sire, 
ong prize produce of dam at Minnesota 
th rlast year. He is rega.ded as a sensa- 
The Aristocrat A a high 
r yearling sired uper Colo- 

_ Ret, and out of the world’s champion sow, 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN : 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, iowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the. livestock advertising, field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 

to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell ue what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 

















Floradora. The offering holds a great 
deal to attracv every one who is an ad- 
mirer of the Duroc Jersey. Watch for the 
display ad next week, and meantime file 
your —. with the Minnesota Hol- 
— so. for catalog.—Frank O. Storrs; 
Adv. 


DEWEY BROS. AND PARAMOUNT 
REDEEMER 


Paramount Redeemer, owned by Dewey 
Bros., of Clarksville, Iowa, altho only a 
May, 1926, junior yearling, is just one of 
the real classy boars of the year. He 
isn’t carrying quite the size of boars two 
months older but he sure is there every 
other place. You just can’t find a boar 
more sound. In fact, he is just the boar 
you would like to own. don’t know 


whether he will be shown or not, but, be-. 


lieve me, if he had that little extra size 
he would be awfully hard to stop.—Frank 
QO. Storrs, Adv. 
OVER 200 SPRING PIGS AT LYONS 
BROTHERS oe 
Lyons Bros., of Toledo, Iowa, have over 
200 head of spring pigs mostly by their 
great boar, Tama Jim. ‘This boar put the 
type and stretch into these pigs which 
make:them very desirable. You just can’t 
help but like these pigs for they are just 
the kind we like to raise—good footed, 
good backs with plenty of size and sub- 
stance so that they pull down on _ the 
scales when sent to market. The boys 
are undecided as to a fall sale, Their 
lans will be announced later.—Frank O. 
torrs, Adv. 
FRENCH HAS eae CROP OF 


Some seven or eight years ago I etarted 
ealling on R. F. French, of Independence, 
Iowa. Most of the time since I have ad- 
vertised two sales a year held from this 
farm. Last week I visited this herd again 
and I found the best lot of pigs I have 
ever seen on this farm. ‘The pigs are 
sired by Armistice Boy Jr., and Buchanan, 
he by The Highwayman. These boars, 
mated to the high class herd sows on this 
farm, have produced a crop of pigs carry- 
ing just a little more type and stretch 
than heretofore and, believe me, if noth- 
ing happens to prevent, the sales offering 
from this herd this year should be better 
than éver.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

ANDERSON BROS. GOING STRONG 

At West Liberty, Iowa, Anderson Bros. 
have something over 100 spring pigs. 
They are very uniform; with-plenty of 
stretch, and there are several real pros- 
pects showing up among them. Taking 
the entire lot together, I believe they are 
just about as large and growthy as any 
herd | have seen. These pigs have come 
good from the very start, having had no 
sickness or trouble of any kind. As usual, 
there will be two sales held from this 
herd this year. Most of these pigs are 
sired by Black Knight, one of the great- 


est herd boar prospects ever on this farm. 


—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
THE EIBES HAVE A REAL HERD 


R. J. Eibes & Son, of Laurel, Iowa, 
have one of the very choice herds of 
Spotted Polands to be found anywhere. 
They have 200 spring pigs that are the 
kind that make good. The three boars at 
the head of this herd, Tea Pot Dome, 
Greater Wildfire and Liberator Giant, are 
boars that any breeder in the business 
would be proud to own and I believe that 
with the Ejibes’ knowledge of matings to 
produce results, and these three boars 
and their get to be noted as they will be 
in this herd, real constructive breed im- 
provement can be looked for. This firm 
will have out a show herd this fall that 
will be to leok at and hard to beat.— 
Frank Q. Storrs, Adv. 

HAMPSHIRE SOWS OFFERED 


Those needing brood sows for raising 
fall litters should get in touch with the 
Brothers, proprietors of Big Four 
Farms, at Brooklyn, lowa. ‘These boys 
have one of the greatest herds of Hamp- 
shire swine to be found. They have real 
type and an unusual amount of scale. 
Their winnings at the big shows of this 
country the past few years substantiates 
this statement. Their plans formerly 
r bred sow sale. 


were to hold a summe 
Now they offer them privately, thereby 


(25) 961 








giving the purchaser the benefit of public 
sale expenses. We have looked over these 
sows and are pleased to recommend the 
to those looking for the worth-while brood 
sow. Note their card elsewhere in this 
issue, and for prices and particulars write 
or call om Big ur Farms.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


HAMPSHIRES AT BIG 4 FARMS 


The Big 4 Farms of Brooklyn, Iowa, 
have one of the greatest breeding plants 
in the country. m these farms, year 
after year, goes breed improving herd 
headers into other herds where they ad- 
vance the standard of these herds. Prob- 
ably no herd in the country sends out 
more real Hampshires than these same 
Big 4 Farms. At the present time you 
can find over '200 spring pigs coming on in 
good shape. You will find fall boars and 
gilts that are really outstanding. You will 
find herd sows second to none. And you 
will find herd boards that are good enough 
to head any herd im the country. Most of 
the spring and fall pigs are sired by Mar- 
vel Sensation and Pershing Over and you 
can’t beat that combination. A visit to 
these farms will convince you these boars 
are extraordinary sires. Watch Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for notes on this herd.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





JUNE 1 BIG SURVEY 

Preliminary report for corn belt: “A 
small increase in the number of sows 
farrowed this spring, a sma]! decrease in 
pigs saved and a large jncrease in sows 
bred to farrow this fall, all compared to 
last year, is shown by the June 1 pig 
survey for the eleven corn belt states. 
This survey was made by the Department 
of Agriculture thru the rural mail carriers 
of the postoffice department, and shows 
the actual numbers, as reported by farm- 
ers. 

The number of sows farrowed was re- 
ported as 3.5 per cent larger in the spring 
of 1926 than in 1925, with every state 
showing an increase bue the greatest in- 
crease being only 6.6 per cent. The sur- 
vey in December, 1925, indicated the num- 
bre of sows bred or to be bred as 11.1 
per cent larger than the number farrowed 
im the spring of 1925. This spread of 7.6 
per cent between the December breeding 
intentions and sows actually farrowed 
agrees fairly closely with the spread 
shown for the spring crop in previous 
years. 

The number of pigs saved is reported 
as one-half per cent smaller this spring 
than last. ‘Thig reduction is due to the 
b smaller average number of pigs saved 
per litter, which was 5.54 head. This 
year and 5.78 head last year. While all 
states, except one, reported smaller lit- 
ters than last year, the largest decrease 
in size of litters was in the early farrow- 
ing states east of the Mississippi. Weath- 
er conditions in March and early April 
were much less favorable than last year. 
After the middle of April, weather condi- 
tions were quite good both years, which 
resultea@ in litters this year more nearly 
equal with last in states west of the 
Mississippi river, where farrowings are 
normally later. 

The number of sows bred or to be bred 
for fall farrowing this year is reported 
as 36.4 per cent larger than the number 
that farrowed in the fall of 1925. In pre- 
vious years tle spread between the June 
reports of sows bred for fall farrow and 
the December reports of sows actually 
farrowed has varied from a decrease of 
29.3 points in 1923 to one of 15.5 in 1925. 
Conditions developing after June 1 have 
undoubtedly been responsible for the vari- 
ations in the spread. Conditions this 
year, such as prices of hogs, corn, hog 
price ratio, present feed supplies, etc., in- 
dicate that the breeding intentions will 
be more nearly carried out this fall than 
any other fall since the surveys were 
started. An increase of fall farrowing of 
at least 15 per cent does not seem un- 
likely. In actual numbers this would 
mean an increase of about 700,000 sows 
farrowing, an increase of between 3,500,- 
000 and 4,000,000 pigs saved in the corn 
belt. 

Final Report of the Survey 

The complete report, covering all states 
will be issued July 6. ‘The figures for 
the corn belt states, all as percentages 
of last year, follow: 3 
Sows Bred 
or to be 

Bred for 

Fall 

126.7 
130.5 
134.3 
143.6 
144.6 
136.9 
129.6 
134.4 
161.6 
143.8 
146.7 


Pigs 
Saved 
93.8 
100.0 
100.2 
91.9 
97.5 
104.9 
97.3 
99.7 
103.8 
99.7 
100.1 


Sows 
Farrowed 
Ge resedisce< 102.5 
Indiana 
Tilinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


South Dakota .101.0 
Nebraska 
Kansas 





TWENTY-EIGHT BETTER HOMES 

“Twenty-eight Better Homes” is the 
title of a new book on home planning 
put out by the Leland Portland Cement 
Co. 

The book is written around the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co.’s home competition 
from which 28 better homes jllustrated in 
the book were selected by the jury of 
eminent architects. The book goes on to 
describe and illustrate the 28 houses se- 
fected by the jury, giving of course, the 





first three prize homes first. The book 
also has some interesting information in 


Sunnydale Shorthoras 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by pam ye Emage, & bull that fs 
siring a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some 
bulls among them, ready for service this fal! 
winter. Herd Pp in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulls, sired by and inciud- 
fng Supreme Admiral, a chotee, tried sire by Vi 
Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bells 
mntiking dams. 


aa vy 
BLISS BROS., Diagonal, lowa) 


FOR SALE 


15— CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 235 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
atrable Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
Fesult of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt #. Mt. Vernon, Ia., KR. F. D8. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 
Parm 


Beat Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. 
town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
- kk. BWON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


Potied Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red White and reans 
from 12 to 14 monthe old. Good thick fellows. Prieed 
Mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knexvilie, Ea. 


T 























» MOLSTERES. 


MORNINGSI DE HOLSTEINS 


oung bulls offered —calves te 12 and 18 mdbéhe, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 


It is hard! - 
afble for you to get elsewhere Ay = 








such values as we are 
offering. Kd. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 


JEKSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


Year old, SOPHIE TORMENTOR strains, 

from high producing cows. Cheap enough 

#0 any one can buy. 
Geo. Gaul, 








Tipten. lewa 
SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS,. 


TWO BOAR S—For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 
earling lowa State Fair4925. This isa good breed- 
ng boar, and a June 1925 boar by BWildfire, he fea 

great boar prospect. Write for prices. 
D. V. Crawford 4 Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


Let Me Know Spotted Polands 


Your Wants in 
Herd headed by Paramount Liberator by Liberator 


Giant and out of a Correctordam. Alsosome Ranger 


breeding. 
wu. 0. Notz, Cresten, lewa 


P@LAND.CHINAS 
Hancherdale Polands | 


Brood sows and gilts bred for fall litters. Price ene 
and a half times Chicago ton. Extra fall herd bear 
rospect. Also spring pigs, weaned and vaccinated. 

rite for description, etc. 
Rolfe, tewa 


BABPSSRIRES 


- Big Four Farms 

e@ are offering a very choice lot of young sews, 
several of show form, bred for fall ritreree te eut- 
standing boars, vie.—Pershing Over, Marvel Seusc- 
tion, and The Prospect. 

Cus Hane formerly were to hold a public sale, but 
instead you will now buy these sows less public sale 
expenses. No one interested in brood sows but will 
be interested in these. Address 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 


BDUBOC JERSEYS. 


Rea! herd boars—yes, show boars and many tepick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs. tires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and @ ‘'. 
Rtval, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL . 
B.A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kirom, Sa. 


TAMWORTSS 



































Big busky Tamworth spring pigs fo 
Tamwerths wal, "Bresding, Individuals son ation 
right. J.J. Newlin, + m1. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 


HORSES 
my 
Percherons Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 
Cash. ¥F D CHANDLER. 
Boute 7, Chariton, lowa 


AUCTION EERS 


ware 
4.6. KRASCHEL scorcrzee 
ews 


AUCTIONEER 
1.E. Stickelman ‘ivestock Auctionser 

















Marlan, tewa 
larinda, lowa 


H. J. McMURRAY \tve,Stoe™ 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











regard to safeguarding the home builder’s 
“investment; also 60 safeguards for the 
home builder, and a practical, non-teeh- 
nical explanation of the methods of build- 
ing economical, permanent, fire-safe 
homes using Portland cement thruout 

It can be obtained at any building sup- 
ply dealer displaying the blue and white 
Lehigh sign or by sending 10 cents to the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
Pa., or Chicago, Ill, 





Alfalfa was grown in Colorado in 43863. 
Jacob Downing brought the first alfalfa 
seed into the state from New Mexico and 
that year planted it in the yard of his 
law office in Denver. Followimg this trial 
he began using it on his ranch mear 
Golden. 











Dea Pete eae ae 


’ (Indiana) stock and who take pride in the big business it 


Four times a year, 50,000 stockholders receive divi- 
dends out of profits accruing from the activities of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


Men and women of modest means, hard-working, 
industrious citizens—a great mass of progressive people 
from all walks of life—make up the great group which 
owns the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


No one man or group of men get the profits of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). They go to a vast 
army of thrifty people—50,000 strong—who have saved 
and invested their money in Standard Oil Company 


enjoys because they are joint owners. 


A great many of the 50,000 partners of this Company 
(15,325) carry on the actual work of the organization. 
The employes own 4.2% of the total stock of this Com- 
pany, and as a group constitute the second largest stock- 
holding influence in the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 


The ownership of the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) is democratic in the wide and even distribution of 
its shares. 


Among the 50,000 stockholders of the Company there 
are no individuals or groups of particular power—none 
which owns more than 544% of the total stock. 


The three largest influences in the Company are the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Employes, and the General 
Education Board. 


The profits of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


accruing to the stock owned by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion are distributed to the very ends of the earth, among 
all peoples of the world, wherever intelligent philan- 
thropies can minister to the needs of man. 


For the Rockefeller Foundation is an ‘organization 
established with the chartered purpose “to promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 


The charter of the Rockefeller Foundation is a pledge 
of limitless faith in the power of progress, in the triumph 
of good over evil, of education over ignorance, of brotherly 
love over selfishness. 


The largest stockholder in the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana)—the Rockefeller Foundation—is a charity as 
deep as human need in its philanthropy, as intelligent as 
the highest knowledge of the age in its methods, as wide 
as the world in its scope. 


Thus through dividends paid out to 50,000 stock- 
holders, the profits accruing as the inevitable result of 
big business, efficiently and skillfully managed, are widely 
distributed over the earth—to a great body of thrifty 
employes—to a great mass of enterprising citizens—and 
through the Rockefeller Foundation to the suffering and 
the needy of the world. 


A vision of the part that Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) profits play in the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world gives new meaning to its description 
as a “‘big business’. 


The quality and extent of its service to humanity 
determines the true bigness of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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